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PREFACE TO AN AUTONOMOUS 
DISCIPLINE OF EDUCATION 


BY FOSTER MCMURRAY 


MY PURPOSE IS TO OFFER A CONCEPT OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY as a unique dis- 
cipline. By a unique discipline | mean one which has its own problems, its own 
line of inquiry clearly staked out, such that anyone who pursues it may find his 
theoretical materials and his procedures of validation contained within the dis- 
cipline itself rather than in some other. 


A self-contained discipline, if it should appear, would contrast in obvious ways 
with “philosophy of education” in its present form. In spite of differences 
among specialists in beliefs about philosophy of education, there is a fair measure 
of agreement that it is most intimately related to philosophy proper. According 
to the opinion of one group, the relationship is one in which theories of educa- 
tion are derived by implication from systematic philosophy. It is this view 
which dominates competitive textbook production and hence, no doubt, academic 
course work in philosophy of education throughout the country. A related view 
is different by reversing the order of inquiry. Starting with the problems of 
education, an educational theorist reduces his initial materials to problems in 
traditional philosophy. By either view, the outcome is the same: doctrines of 
education are grounded in philosophic doctrine. Our situation, therefore, is one 
in which a professional educator who seeks a comprehensive and consistent view- 
point toward the educative enterprise cannot do so on an informed and deliberate 
basis unless he is first able to choose one of the major systems of philosophy as 
his own. He must decide for or against idealism, rez lism, pragmatism, etc., for 
it is in these systems that one must find ultimate justification for an educational 
doctrine. A theory of education developed as a unique discipline, by contrast, 
would offer doctrines justified within the discipline itself. 


FOSTER MCMURRAY is an Associate Professor of Education at the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
In this writing, the author treats a theory of education as a unique discipline as opposed to the prevalent 
tew that an educational theory consists of deductions from philosophy. In the course of inquiry, a number 
if fruitful suggestions are offered for the construction of a new orientation toward educational problems. 
Readers of all persuasions are likely to find considerable interest cnd challenge in this article. 
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When theory of education is constructed as a kind of elaborate deduction 
from philosophy, the most serious consequence is that theory of education tends 
to become a matter for individual choosing according to the peculiarities of individ- 
ual taste. Each person, that is, either chooses or constructs his own philosophy 
of education from the alternatives supported by his culture. For some a realist 
philosophy is most compatible with personal values, for others an idealist philos- 
ophy seems most to accord with basic attitudes toward the world, etc. This is 
a situation to which we are so accustomed that it seems a virtue rather than a 
defect. Indeed, it must be admitted that a primary function of systematic 
philosophy is to give coherent expression to ways of organizing one’s intellectual 
and evaluative overview of the universe. Furthermore, the continuous vitality 
of all major systems indicates that each is very nearly as valid as the other. The 
method of philosophic inquiry is such that a philosopher can neither establish the 
superior truth of his system as against others nor refute with universally accept- 
able finality any of the contending doctrines. To express the situation crudely, 
we might say that anyone has a perfect right to choose any of the available phil- 
osophic stances, and no one can challenge his reasonableness nor his intellectual 
responsibility. For philosophers and consumers of philosophy this situation is 
probably good. It is good to the extent that philosophy is less a science and 
more a rationalized poetry, expressing and integrating schemes of value. In 
this role, philosophy vindicates our assurance that freedom of choice is a nec- 
essary condition for being human. But if this role is extended to include theory 


of education, then theory of education is a luxury of no use to the enterprise of 


schooling. 


Somehow the uselessness of educational theory, when tied to philosophy, 


has escaped notice. Nevertheless the fact should be obvious. When theory of 


education is, like philosophy itself, a matter for personal choosing, then the pro- 
gram of a school, its curriculum, its aims, and its methods, must be determined 
independently from theory. Because a school is an institution and its activities 
are practical, a school program must be both unified and continuous. The work 
of one teacher must be integrated with the work of others. And the nature of 
the school program in its entirety must be sufficiently crystallized that it becomes 
a public object, available, that is, for objective examination. Granted even a 
large amount of freedom for teachers to vary their procedures and contents, the 
learnings and activities of pupils must reveal a progressive pattern that can be 

made intelligible to educators in general, and to the public, and hence free from 
determination by the individual tastes of particular teachers. To recognize this 
is not to urge an imposition of some particular value system upon all teachers. 


Quite on the contrary, it means that a democratic school program is that kind of 


thing which people of many value systems, holding different philosophies of life, 
must be able to agree upon, and agree upon without feeling that their own highest 
values are either jeopardized or given an undemocratic ascendency over the 
equally legitimate highest values or philosophies of other people in their society. 
If it were really true, as sometimes claimed by uninformed critics, that our public 
schools are dominated by pragmatism, and are inculcating pragmatism in the 


younger generation, then everyone, pragmatists included, would have a legitimate 


complaint. To base a public school program upon any particular system of 
philosophy would be no different in its anti-democratic character from basing a 
program upon the tenets of some particular religious group. The fact that we 
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do not do so typifies our present situation: while educational “philosophers” 
engage at second hand in the controversies of systematic philosophy and in find- 
ing implications for education, practical educators with no training in theory 
proceed with their own tasks of constructing and changing school programs. 


The effects upon philosophy of education, in addition to removing it from 
significant contact with schooling, are ones which teachers of graduate courses 
in the discipline can best appreciate. A specialist in educational theory must 
choose to become either a follower or a leader, either a disciple or an indepen- 
dently creative theorizer. If he chooses the latter, and thereby aims for the high- 
est rewards, then he is obligated to show that earlier theories are inadequate, to 
be replaced by his own. The history of educational theory is a story of one 
giant replacing another. So long as this situation continues, theory of educa- 
tion cannot share the advantages most usually accruing to a discipline. There 
is no co-operative endeavor by many experts to build upon one another’s find- 
ings and to pass them on for further refinements and additions. For teachers 
in advanced educational philosophy this means that supposedly advanced courses 
must be taught in a field where no advanced literature has come into existence. 
Consequently, instructors are forced to draw instructional materials from philos- 
ophy itself, and the more sophisticated the instruction the more closely it resembl- 
es training in a department of philosophy. 


The resemblance is close, but a significant difference remains. The difference 
is one of professional competence and professional responsibility. An educa- 
tional theorist who divides his time between work in philosophy and work in 
education is at best a master of neither. At worst, he is a man who lectures 
and who writes about philosophy to an audience of non-philosophers, thereby 
unable to profit from critical exchanges which usually accompany communication 
to an audience of professional peers. 


Anyone who finds our present situation undesirable must have discovered 
difficulties standing in the way of change. Implicit in our semantic understand- 
ings is a distinction which seems to make good sense, and which seems also to 
favor a continuation of the present state of affairs. It is a distinction between 
“philosophy” and “theory”. According to this usage, any large scale enter- 
prise such as education should be conducted under the general direction of a phi- 
losophy. The function of a philosophy is to clarify the aims of professional 
action and to give a sense of relative importance among the values which action 
might realize. The function of a theory, on the other hand, is to guide scienti- 
fic investigation. A theory guides the enterprise of finding facts, rather than of 
reaching desired goals, and is neutral concerning alternatives among values. By 
enlargement of a technical vocabulary, theory is supposed to generate hypotheses 
for empirical testing. This way of seeing a division of labor between philosophy 
and theory suggests to educators that both are needed, and that their peaceful 
co-existence is a desirable state. On the one hand we must have a philosophy 
of education as a normative discipline, guiding educative action toward desirable 
outcomes, and on the other hand we need a science of education to provide the 
sort of knowledge that might help us become more effective in realizing the phi- 
losopher’s norms. Taking one step further in this direction, the traditionalist 
then proposes that philosophy is the normative discipline, the one discipline into 
which any inquiry into ultimate values must find its way. Therefore, it is said, 
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an educational program must be based, in final analysis, upon presuppositions 


of a philosophic nature. 


This traditional separation of philosophic from scientific investigations sounds 
persuasive. What seem to be grounds for persuasion disappear completely, how- 
ever, when appropriate distinctions are made. 


To simplify a kind of distinction that could be explored profitably through 


many pages, we might speak of philosophy as being two different kinds of activ- 
ity. There is, on the one hand, that kind of philosophy which presumes to offer 
actual substantive norms of the good, the true, or the beautiful. On the other 
hand, there is that kind of philosophy which seeks only to clarify the language or 
meanings necessary for normative discourse. The former is by far the more 
common, and it is what most people think of when they think of philosophy. 
It is a reasoned argument in support of certain values as hinge over other 
possible values. It is within this kind of philosophy that we distinguish one 
system from others, each system being in effect a partisan plea for the superiority 
of its norms over the norms supported in others. The other kind of philosophy, 
relatively unknown to the general public, argues not that this value or norm is 
superior to that, but only that this way of using terms will be more useful or more 
self-consistent than that in anyone’s efforts to discover what he sought to value. 
It does not presume to show grounds for preferring any particular set of ultimate 
values, but instead, to refine the meanings used in any normative inquiry, with- 


out predisposition toward any favored outcome. 


When it is said that philosophy of education must reflect the issues of philos- 
ophy, which kind of philosophy is meant? Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that it is the first kind. In that case, we should find ourselves in the untenable 
position discussed in foregoing paragraphs. That is, we should have to choose 
some one or some combination of partisan points of view, taking sides with some 
philosophers as against others. If, as | am supposing, the differences which divide 
philosophers from one another are socially important, reflecting valid alternatives 
having their roots deep in our culture, then it is impossible to establish a good 
school program upon a partisan doctrine. In essence, the reason for this is that 
the institution of formal schooling exists Ang imarily to transmit selected materials 
from our culture. Among those materials are the attitudes and beliefs which 
reach their most criticial formulation in go Pita The content of philosophy 
is inseparable from dialectic dispute and partisanship. This fact imposes upon 
the school a requirement that disputes be transmitted as disputes, and that al- 
ternatives be transmitted as alternatives. In other words, the only way to trans- 
mit philosophy with truth to its 
something like a never ending war of charges and counter 
great advantage, and never any ie ges ince of justice, on 
any other. To impose any particular philos phy as though it were the settled 
and assured outcome of invest see ol 
that philosophy is. 


nature 1s to transmit it as a continuing dialectic, 


charges, with never any 
side as against 


is to misrepresent the kind of enterprise 


With respect to substantive philosophy and its relations to educational 
doctrine, the only conclusion which can be maintained, it seems to me, is that 
the nature of the educative enterprise forbids our establishment of school pro- 
grams upon particular beliefs concerning what is good or true or beautiful. Con- 
trary to the more typical view, we do not base educative action upon the kinds 
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of norms which the various branches of philosophy seek to formulate. It is 
true that an educational doctrine expresses norms, and that to accept a doctrine 
is to accept the validity of those norms. But the norms which an educational 
doctrine embodies are those proper to educative action, as a particular kind of 
action rather than as action in general. 


Perhaps it should be mentioned, by way of example, that a typical educator’s 
norm has been invoked in the course of argument. Stated negatively, it holds 
that educators should not use the curriculum to advance any preferred set of 
values among the alternatives that have been accorded roughly equal legitimacy 
by society. Stated positively, it holds that a good educative program is one 
which increases the probability that our present intellectualized conflicts will be 
pushed with vigor into the future. This, it may be noted, is a norm by express 
reference to educative action and its consequences. 


It might seem possible to protest that a realist or an idealist or a pragmatist 
philosophy of education need not require of its adherents that realism or idealism 
or pragmatism be especially favored in the schools. But such a protest would 
be self-defeating. If it means anything at all to say that a philosophy of educa- 
tion is, for example, a realist philosophy, then it means that the methods and the 
curriculum proposed are those which the philosopher believes best suited to re- 
veal the world and its values in that particular perspective which the term “real- 


ism”’ connotes. 


Next in order of argument is consideration of philosophy as clarification of 
terms rather than as substantive doctrine. What relation could obtain between 
this kind of philosophy and a theory of education? It must be acknowledged 
that an educational theorist cannot get along without certain terms which phi- 
losophers are accustomed to exploring. Such words as “knowledge”, “truth”’, 
and “art”? are the most obvious examples. Could an educator profit from the 


definitions of technical philosophy? 


To some extent the influence of philosophic analysis upon the vocabulary 
of educated people is unavoidable. Like anyone else, an educational theorist 
must show the influence of cultural accumulations. But he is also like anyone 
else who is not a professional philosopher, in this respect: in using the terms 
which philosophers analyze, he is under no special obligation to provide a tech- 
nical analysis. Just as scientific discourse is not epistemological analysis, and 
art criticism is not esthetics, so also educational theory. The obligation of an 
educational theorist is to refine the vocabulary of his own discipline, and beyond 
this, to use terms consistently and with clarity sufficient for the purposes at hand. 
To achieve sufficient clarity, a common te -chnique even in technical literature 
is to use the language of common sense wherever a specialized meaning is not 
under construction. This avoids raising difficulties to which philosophers are 
especially sensitive. At some points, however, an educational theorist will find 
it important to remove some of the vagueness and ambiguity which characterize 
the language of common sense. Where that occurs, he may find it helpful to 
borrow from philosophers such clarification of terminology as they have offered. 


There is a serious difficulty here. Few, if any, of the terms about which 
philosophic argument revolves have been clarified except within a particular one 
of the systems. Hence to accept a philosopher’s language is to risk accepting 
his substantive doctrine as well. The simplest way for an educational theorist 
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to avoid this trap is to do his own defining of professional terminology rather 
than to incorporate the language of a neighboring discipline. If his own usage 
should happen to coincide at some points with that of systematic philosophy, 
this would be no disadvantage if the theory as a whole were established upon 
a foundation other than systematic philosophy. It seems, therefore, that ed- 
ucational theory cannot establish itself as a derivative from philosophy. 


If theory of education is to become a self-contained discipline, then what 
would such a discipline be like? The answer, in most general terms, is that the- 
ory of education must have its own province, its own area for investigation, one 
which is not now the province for inquiry within any of the older disciplines. 
To express the same idea in a different form, we might say that educational the- 
orists must find their own way of asking questions. If they could agree upon a 
common set of problems, then a concerted attack and the pooling of findings by 
any and all investigators is more likely to occur. 


A tendency frequently discernible in contemporary research is an attempt 
to mark out a kind of inquiry especially appropriate for investigators employed 
by colleges of education. An educational psychologist will propose to investi- 
gate learning as it occurs in school rooms, feeling that this geographic localiza- 
tion is sufficient distinction of his own province. Or an educational sociologist 
will direct research upon the school as an institution interacting with other in- 
stitutions, believing that this focus upon schools sets him apart from sociologists 
in general and justifies describing his professional role with the adjective “‘educa- 
tional”. However useful and scientifically proper this may be, it is not what 
I mean by a unique discipline of education. The educational psychologist is 
a psychologist with special interest in education. The educational sociologist is 
a contributor to the discipline of sociology rather than to education. This is 
no mere semantic distinction. What is important to recognize is that the em- 
pirical findings of research conducted in or concerning the schools, when problems 
and procedures are those of the recognized social sciences, do not tell us how to 
teach nor what to teach. In the same way that application of pure science to 
industrial process is not found by simple deduction from basic knowledge, but 
is rather the product of creative invention, so also the “meaning” of the social 
sciences for education must be discovered by activities of a higher intellectual 
order than following suggestions, analogies, or supposed “implications” from 
foundational sciences. That, however, is not the point. The point is that we 
cannot expect a true discipline of education to arise simply by localizing the 
questions of some other discipline within a school setting. 


From the preceding paragraph it might seem that an educator’s discipline 
is comparable to technological application of generalizations or laws appropriated 
from the pure sciences. That, however, could not possibly be our situation, 
for two reasons. In the first place, the scientific materials which, if available, 
would be most directly useful to educators are not yet available. In the second 
place, we are lacking a unitary point of view around which to gather the resources 
of several “‘parent”’ disciplines. 


If educators were in a position to construct educational doctrine by apply- 
ing the established conclusions of science, then surely one of the most fundamen- 
tal items of knowledge upon which to build would be the psychology of learning. 
From psychology we should like to know precisely what sort of thing learning 
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is and how best to control it. But this is a kind of knowledge for which psy- 
chologists are still seeking. Rather than proven generalizations we find alter- 
native theories, each theory claimed by its sponsors to be more valid than the 
others. Although many facts about learning have been made known, they are 
as yet relatively isolated facts, the broader significance of which is a subject of 
systematic dispute. Whether learning is a matter of conditioned responses, or 
of SR bonds, or of insights, is a question still to be answered. The same kind of 
situation exists in other social sciences. One of the most important questions 
an educator might ask of a sociologist is how to make social change more amen- 
able to deliberate control. The only answers available are purely speculative 
theories, of which there are many. Further examples of ignorance about the 
processes which educators try to control could be listed indefinitely, all support- 
ing the same conclusion: if education is to achieve the status of a rigorous dis- 
cipline, it cannot do so by way of technological application of scientific knowledge. 


This does not mean that educators are totally without resources. Nor does 
it mean that the few facts available, plus the greater bulk of theory, are to be 
spurned by educators merely because of their limited validity. Whatever we 
have should be used. But the separateness of the foundation disciplines makes 
it exceedingly difficult to find their potential significance for an internally con- 
sistent solution to the problems of education. What is most required is a dis- 
cipline standing between the basic sciences on the one hand and practical ped- 
agogy on the other. Such a discipline must be theoretical, and it must reflect 
the sophisticated theoretical domains concerning personality formation, learning, 
social change, institutional process, cognition, esthetic apprehension, and so on, 
It would be impossible to blend such a diversity of raw materials unless the ed- 
ucational theorist at the same time constructed his own basic concepts by which 
to judge relevance and coherence. Furthermore, no matter how freely he might 
borrow theoretic instruments from social sciences, his educational discipline must 
be an independent theory, such that it can be examined in its own right rather 
than by a multitude of backward references. If this were not the case, then 
an eclectic heaping together of theoretical and largely speculative materials would 
reduce the probable validity of the outcome to a point well below the degree of 
credence we demand as a basis for deliberate action upon human beings. 


I] 


A necessary first step in the founding of an independent discipline is the 
construction of a unique point of view, guiding perception to those features of 
the world that are to be subject matters for inquiry. Given the multitude of 
things and processes in the world around us, or even in the limited environment 
of the school, an educator needs to know what aspects or what objects he should 
focus upon as his own special concern. To have found such a way of deciding 
upon the relevant and of eliminating the irrelevant is to have initiated a dis- 
cipline. 


The right place to begin is easily discerned. Education is a process, the 
significant outcome of which is some kind of change produced by educative action 
upon its object, the pupil. Hence, what is required is a concept of the educative 
change. In any school room changes of many kinds take place constantly, most 
of them interesting to the teacher. There are, for example, changes of the kind 
called learning, and of the kind called personality development, and of the kind 
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called growth. But each of these changes is subject matter of a particular dis- 
cipline. If a teacher tries to use these disciplines to increase his command of 
what happens, he must limit his attention now to one kind of change and now 
to another, for he has no instrument by which to think about the over-all kind 
of change which synthesizes his wide concern. Unless a unitary concept of ed- 
ucative change is found, he must remain divided and atomistic in his attempts 
to improve performance. 


Possibly, because of the language used, a false impression might have been 
made. It might be supposed that what I am proposing to find is a particular 
kind of existent thing, an object having the sort of obvious reality that we at- 
tribute when we point to an object and say that it represents what we mean by 
the classification “cat” or “salt shaker”. Such a suggestion would be false. 
The events to be observed in a school are like events to be observed elsewhere; 
no special kind of happening is to be found. What we are seeking is an object 
unique only by an act of intellectual construction. A complex human event 
may be classified in innumerable ways. The same event that a psychologist 
might call an act of learning, a personality theorist might call a change in self 
understanding, and a sociologist might call an instance of socialization, and so 
exclusions of all that is 


on. Each specialist makes different inclusions and 
potentially there to be observed. The event to which he gives a name character- 
istic of his discipline is not there to be seen by everyone but is there only to some- 
one who approaches the situation with a specialist’s eye. 

A simple way to begin looking for the educative change 
j commonly call learning. It is 
to define it as any change 


is to suggest that 


it is nothing other than the sort of change we 
possible to define learning so broadly (as, for example, 
or modification of behavior) that the educative change would have to be classi- 
fied as a special category under the broader heading of learning. But several 
objections to this procedure may be placed, further consideration of which leads 
to the kind of answer needed. 

In the first place, an educative change is produced deliberately. This dis- 
tinguishes it from those learnings which occur both outside of school and also 
within the school but only incidentally and in a manner beyond the teacher’s 
intent. To exclude the so-called “incidental learnings” from the category of 
educative change might offend those who define the curriculum as including 
“all learnings which take place within or through the activities of the school.” 
It should be obvious, however, that we cannot take responsibility for what we 
cannot control. And what we cannot control includes an infinite range of learn- 
ings even within the school, resulting from the interaction of children with each 
other, with adults, and with the mixtures of culture and personality they bear. 
As for the non-school learning of children, it is probable that culture picked up 
in out-of-school life is more fundamental, and perhaps also more important in 


determining character, than what is learned through deliberate instruction. 


There is a second limitation. It results from the fact that we cannot intend 
to teach any content save that of which we are aware, and save that for the teach- 
ing of which we can offer a rationale. This means in effect that we cannot 
plan to teach any content other than cultural; other, that is, than the skills, ideas, 
information, and attitudes that have been found in our culture or in our cul- 
The learning for which we assume responsibility is therefore a 


tural sanctions. 
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culturation process. Although all learning beyond the first few years of infancy 
is somehow tinged with culture, it is nevertheless true that some parts of human 
learning are not properly classified as cultural, and these kinds are excluded from 
the class of educative change. Hence, if we were to describe the educative change 
as a kind of learning, this might seem to classify it, in the categories of existent 
disciplines, as a psychological event, whereas in fact it is quite as much sociolo- 
gical as psychological, and, in further analysis, neither. 


The culture of a complex civilization is never internally integrated and con- 
sistent. Information and evaluations communicated in school are often at odds 
with beliefs and values formed outside of school in normal or unplanned cul- 
turation. In his out-of-school life, for example, a pupil is likely to learn that 
the members of his own national or racial group are inherently superior to other 
national or racial groups. Later, in upper years of schooling, he learns facts 
and associated values that conflict with his already acquired pride and prejudice. 
The completeness of his education on such matters is measured by the extent 
to which older beliefs and emotions are reconstructed rather than allowed to 
remain in their original form. These sub-cultural oppositions and consequent 
demands for reconstruction are not, as the example might seem to suggest, en- 
countered only now and then and here and there. They are universal and omni- 
present, an inevitable feature of civilization. To have a civilization means to 
have built upon common sense a further refinement that is no longer in agree- 
ment with its starting point. Furthermore, it is from the refined portion of 
culture that a school draws its curriculum, and from common sense that out-of- 
school culturation draws its content. Even though it seems a little far-fetched, 
we may say truthfully that all increments of learning, if fully integrated, are 
effected by a change in prior learning rather than by simple addition. Ordinari- 
ly such reconstruction of belief and value is undramatic and painless, but often 
enough it hurts just a little, sufficient to remind us that learning is that sort of 
thing. 


To introduce new ideas deliberately, and with awareness of how new culture 
modifies already established beliefs and attitudes, is to acknowledge at least im- 
plicitly a sense of direction. Ordinarily the direction is viewed at close range: 
toward increased reading skill, or new alertness to current events, or more cour- 
tesy in human relations. It is scarcely possible that a multitude of such proxi- 
mate aims could ever be arranged in a hierarchy from most general to most spe- 
cific. Still, it is impossible to describe educative change in general unless the 
direction of change is made part of the description. This requires a generaliza- 
tion so broad that all potential aims may be included within it; so empty of spe- 
cific content that no-one could find his own cherished goals excluded or mini- 
mized; and so self-evident, when stated, that anyone might find himself inclined 
to acknowledge its inclusiveness. 


For what reason do we think it a good thing that pupils shall appropriate 
to themselves selected parts of their culture? The answer, it seems to me, is 
that we expect pupils to become more capable than before of responding in the 
“right’’ way to selected realities. Just which realities are deemed most impor- 
tant, and the manner of defining the “right” way to respond, is a variable of 
widest latitude. In any period or culture, the relative importance attached to 
different aspects of the world is determined by values and world views dominant 
in society at large, or at least in the class which supports the school. At one 
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time the language and literature of an ancient civilization may be valued high- 
est, at another time “real life’? problems may seem the most important reality. 
For any complex society, the common function of schooling is to assure a per- 
sonality capable of responding to a world or a reality more complex than the 
uneducated person could manage. 


For the sake of simplicity and convenience in discourse, it would be helpful 
to have a single and broadly meaningful term by which to designate the direction 
of educative change. What is needed is a word to serve as an adjective quali- 
fying “behavior”, which could then indicate the direction of improvement in 
behavior which education is expected to bring about. It seems to me that we 
have such an adjective in the non-psychological meaning of “intelligent”. Al- 
though educators are now more accustomed to the noun “intelligence”, and to 
thinking of intelligence as a native resource not much influenced by education, 
the adjectival form is broader and prior in meaning. To say that a person be- 
haves intelligently is to pay tribute to actions and attitudes which contribute 
to success in achieving goals proper for an educated person. Not, however, 
any and all factors which contrikute to success. If a person reaches his goals 
largely through what is called good luck, or if his goals are poorly chosen, then 
we would not say that his behavior, although successful, was especially intel- 
ligent. Successful behavior is to be called intelligent behavior only when the 
person might have done otherwise, and only when his actions were premised 
upon his understanding of what he was doing and why. This doubly relativistic 
feature of the term makes it particularly suited to describe the direction of im- 
provement in behavior which education is expected to make. An educative 
change is one which increases a person’s capacity for behaving intelligently. 


An initial characterization of the uniquely educative event is very nearly 
complete. One further consideration remains: what is the medium or object 
within which the educative change takes place? Is it a change in the mind or 
intellect, for example, or a change in character? 

Suppose that it should be called an intellectual or mental change. Given 
a liberal definition of either term, this could be made acceptable. But in cus- 
tomary usage it is consistent to say that there is sometimes little or no connec- 
tion between intellectual events and capacity for intelligent behavior. We say 
that a man may have unusual intellectual capacities and a depth of intellectual 
learning and yet be unable to adjust successfully to many situations of the kind 
that are unavoidable, and in which failure has serious effects upon later living. 
By our inherited concepts pertaining to intellect, a person’s over-all effective- 
ness in achieving his goals is determined not only by his mind but also, and per- 
haps even more, by his emotional organization. The question of whether it is 
right or wise to continue a traditional distinction between mind and emotions 
is not to be examined here. Even if the dualism were removed, the facts would 
still remain to be explained. The educative change is a change in capacity for 
effective behavior, and this is necessarily an integrative change, an integration 
of mind and emotions. For this reason the term “‘mind’”’ is not well suited to 
designate the medium within which the educative event occurs. 


The term “character”? may be rejected because of a different kind of limita- 
tion. It is most commonly used in conjunction with moral judgment of a person’s 
goodness or lack of it. There can be no doubt that ethical judgments are a com- 
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ponent of intelligent behavior. But we cannot judge the quality of behavior by 
reference to any given and widely acknowledged set of moral standards. Whether 
or not a particular act is to be judged as contributing to the good life must be 
decided by consideration of the context in which the behavior occurs, and by 
reviewing many more facets than our moral training could circumscribe. 


What, then, is it which must change in order that an increased capacity 
for intelligent behavior might result? The only term now available which seems 
roughly appropriate is “personality”, not as the term is used in popular dis- 
course, but as used by those psychologists who specialize in what is called per- 
sonality theory. In this sense, personality is a term which includes mind, body, 
emotions, and the self, viewed as reciprocal and in greater or less integration. 
In other words, the infinite complex of structures and processes which together 
determine the course and the success or failure of behavior in all kinds of situa- 
tions is what might best be called “personality”. Even if, for some specialist’s 
purpose, this definition might seem wrong, it is the kind of thing thus clumsily 
defined that an educator hopes to modify, and which might be called the object 
within which educative change occurs. 


Given the meanings established, we are now in a position to characterize 
the educative event. An educative event is the deliberately initiated impact 
of cultural materials upon previously established learnings which modifies per- 
sonality in the direction of increased capacity for intelligent behavior. Admit- 
tedly this definition is lacking in precision. Any of its terms might very well 
have been different. Still, I think that it will serve to mark out a distinctive 
province for educational theory. 


From the foregoing it is apparent that a problem in theory of education 
is a search for reasoned ideas about what kind of deliberate culturation will re- 
act with existent beliefs and predispositions to modify a learner’s personality 
and thereby increase his effectiveness in dealings with himself and his world. 
A foundation for reasoned beliefs about such matters requires a self-consistent 
integration of information already available for our use from existent disciplines. 
The social sciences offer appropriate materials and so does philosophy. But 
the important observations to be made here are three in number. First, it should 
be noted that from any given discipline, including philosophy, only selected 
parts are directly relevant to educational theory. Second, by contrast with 
traditional views on the matter, a theory or “philosophy” of education is quite as 
dependent upon social sciences as upon philosophy for its raw materials. Third, 
an educational theorist cannot ask the same kinds of questions, or pursue his 
inquiry from the same perspective, as have other theorists in philosophy and in 
the social sciences from whose constructions he might borrow. 


Concerning the first two considerations, allow me to suggest what seem to 
be the most necessary parts, as found in other disciplines, from which an inde- 
pendent discipline of education must draw. What might be called the founda- 
tions for an educational theory include most prominently a theory of intelligence, 
of what it is, how it works to guide conduct, and how it changes; a theory of the 
self or of personality as that which bears the educative change; a theory of the 
culturation process, of how culture propogates itself under controiled conditions, 
and of how the various levels of culture mingle and conflict with one another; 
and finally, a theory concerning the nature of reality as object of knowledge and 
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how it is known, and of what powers a greater knowledge of reality confers upon 
those who have it as against those who have less. These are the most essential 
of the elements from which an educational theorist constructs an educational 
doctrine. 


If the preceding paragraph should suggest a merely eclectic borrowing of 
theory from other disciplines, then a further word is needed to correct so false 
an impression. A necessary distinction may be clarified by consideration of an 
example. Perhaps the most fundamental of all materials for the foundation of 
an educational theory is a theory of knowing, drawing, of course, upon philosophic 
theory of knowledge. But a theory of knowing, as foundation for an educational 
doctrine, is not the same thing as a philosopher’s theory of knowledge. One 
difference is that an educational theorist does not, as does the philosopher, in- 
quire into the abstract possibility of knowledge. He presupposes the possibility 
of knowing, and develops his theory about the process by which a person comes 
to know, and about the function or the economy of knowing in human life. This 
brings him to discuss the nature of belief and doubt, meaning by these terms 
actual psychological processes found empirically. For a majority of philosophers 
such concern for psychological events is not a legitimate part of philosophy. 
Theory of knowledge is not about psychological events at all. It offers, as some 
philosophers would say it, a “rational reconstruction” of knowing rather than 
a description of how people do in fact come to know. It seems to me that ra- 
tional reconstructions are an invaluable resource for educational theory. Never- 
theless, the reconstruction is valuable to education only as a theorist uses it cre- 
atively to enlighten his understanding of knowing as a real process. This is in 
fact a difficult kind of appropri: ition to make. Nothing could be more naively 
mistaken and disastrous for the intellectual responsibility of educational theory 
than to treat a philosopher’s rational reconstruction as if it were a description of 
knowing, and then, compounding the error, to convert the supposed description 
into an educational method. 

If an educator’s theory of knowing is a theory about actual processes char- 
acteristic of human existence, then a further obligation is to distinguish it from 
the psychology of learning. A study of believing and doubting is, one might 
suppose, within the specialized province of psychology. If the literature of psy- 
is relatively easy to distinguish 
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chotherapy be excluded from scuddaae. then it is 
the educational theorist’s concern from the psychologist’s. An educational the- 
orist is interested in distinguishing true belief from false belief, or in distinguishing 
learning which accords with reality from learning which does not, and this is a 
kind of interest which a psychologist cannot share. For many psychologists 
at the present time, the process of learning what is in fact true is no different 
from the process of learning what is in fact false. And the construction of stand- 
ards by which truth is distinguished from its opposite is not the psychologist’s 
business. But it is the business of an educational theorist and very close to 


the heart of his concern. 




















SEMANTICS APPLIED TO TEACHING 


BY MAX MARTIN KOSTICK 


POINTING TO A FROG, a teacher may say, “This is a frog.”” Reprimanding a boy 
for misconduct, the teacher may say, “Albert, you are a bad boy.”’ These two 
statements may be improved upon by the application of the science of Semantics. 
Semantics is the study of the changes in the meaning of words in the way of spe- 
cialization or generalization. 


Because one word may have many meanings, semanticists suggest that 
“subscripts” may be applied to those words with many meanings. For example, 
when one says “boys will be boys,” the statement may be interpreted by the 
listener either as an identity or as a description of a boy who acts in a manner 
regarded as typical of all boys. The statement “boys will be boys” is not an 
identity in meaning because the first word “boys”’ is different from the second 
word “boys.” 


“Boy!” is different from “‘boy?.”” Also there is a difference between this 
boy, John Smith, and simply “a boy.” The difference is between the living 
being, John Smith, and the relatively static label “boy.” This difference may be 
expressed as a difference in the level of abstraction. 


LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION AND TEACHING 


Levels of abstraction must be recognized for language to be more adaptable 
to reality. Reality has an infinite amount of detail; what we can observe of 
reality has less details; and our verbal description of what we observe has even 
less details. Figure 1 is a diagram of the Levels of Abstraction. Reading up 
from the bottom of the figure, there is first the process /eve/. This level involves 
the existence of objects outside of our nervous system—the actual object apart 
from what we know about it. 


The next level above the process level is the sense impression level. The 
sense impression level is what we learned about the object through our senses. 
Berkeley emphasized the importance of this level when he said that we know 
nothing but our sense impressions. John Smith’s existence is at the process level. 
We infer that John Smith exists from sensory evidence. Our sense impressions 
are so seldom inconsistent with our logic of the existence of objects outside of 
ourselves that we usually feel justified in taking this inference for granted. 


MUAY MARTIN KOSTICK is a member of the faculty at State Teachers College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Here the reader will find a description of the levels and process of abstracting and a development of the im- 
plications of these semantic distinctions for the practice of teaching. See ‘These Problems of Communica- 
tion” by James H. Platt and Russell L. Jenkins published elsewhere in this issue. 
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The difference between the process level and the sense impression level may 
be demonstrated by noting how often things are not what they appear to be. We 
can have illusions, hallucinations, and insensitivity with any of our senses. When 
sense impressions and reality are in disagreement, it is always the sense impres- 
sions that are in error, not reality. 


Higher Abstractions 


Abstracting from the description to John Smith’s grade in English 
oa “B”. 


The Descriptive Level 
A description of John Smith’s behavior expressed as words and 
symbols. 


The Sense Impression Level 


The impressions John Smith’s behavior has in terms of sensations 
to the nervous system. 


The Process Level 


John Smith as a living organism, involving a sub-microscopic level 
of activity. 








FIGURE 1 


There is a wide chasm between the process level and the sense impression 
level. Likewise, there is also a chasm between the sense impression level, and 
the next higher level—the descriptive /evel. The difference between the sense 
impression level and the descriptive level can be exemplified by the fact that it 
is impossible to describe in words how it feels to be pinched when the listener has 
never experienced pain. Although communication at the verbal level (descriptive 
level) is impossible, communication at the sense impression level is possible by 
simply giving the listener a pinch. The listener then has perfect understanding at 
the sense impression level, though there was no communication at the descriptive 
level. 


The descriptive level consists of word labels. One of the criticisms against 
using the dictionary for the lower grades is that the words (abstractions) are ex- 
plained in terms of other words (other abstractions). We should try, in our 
teaching of children, to have objects present to give the children the opportunity 
of experiencing learning at the sense impression level. 


How can an elementary school teacher benefit from this ladder of abstrac- 
tions? The teacher gets sense impressions of pupil, John Smith. From these 
impressions, he assumes that John Smith exists at the process level (going down 
the ladder), and also the teacher describes John Smith’s behavior (going up the 
ladder to the descriptive level). These descriptions of John Smith result in a 
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further abstraction of typing John Smith as of doing “B” work in English. The 
grade in English is an abstraction which leaves out much information about John 
Smith but makes it possible to classify his behavior with other pupils: all re- 
ceiving a grade of “B”’ in English. With each higher level of abstraction, much 
detail must be omitted, and many intelligent parents who realize this are not 
satisfied with simply a grade in a subject. These parents are interested in know- 
ing more about those characteristics which are individual for their child. Such 
information may be given in a written or oral description. 


Universal Level 
f By applying statistical procedures, inference 
7 can be made as to the universal level 
- (Boys are “B”’ pupils). 
Group Level 
: Representative characteristics are used 
5o> v which express the similarity within the 
Pos group and ignore the individual differences 
within - group. (The group as a whole 
is 


Quantitative Abstraction 
The members of the class are typed accord- 
he Ry —_«/# ing to the few possible grades that are in the 
by marking system. 
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FIGURE 2 


Process oF ABSTRACTING AND TEACHING 


The process of abstracting to a grade in English is described in Figure 2. 


This Figure shows the pattern of abstraction for several boys starting at the 
bottom with the process levels, going through the sense impression levels, the 
descriptive levels, to higher abstractions such as school grades, class grades, and 
finally to the inference of what would be expected on the “universal level.” 
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Application of the levels of abstractions to the teaching profession are many. 


1. The process level has infinite characteristics (as represented by the bro- 
ken parabola with the small circles; see Figure 1.) while the sense impression 
level has less characteristics. Thus, an observer can work only with incomplete 
information. To know the “whole child” is impossible; we can only infer what 
we think is going on inside of him. 


2. Dogmatic explanations of a child’s behavior are usually dangerous. 
Observers differ in their sensory equipment and in the utilization of this equip- 
ment, and it follows that interpretations of behavior will differ from individual 
to individual. Interpretations should not be reported with the same certainty 
as facts. Likewise, descriptions of behavior should not be given the same dignity 
as first-hand observations of the behavior. Example: Never say a child is lazy. 
Simply describe his actual behavior which leads you to the opinion that he is lazy. 


3. Goals, purposes, and attainments should be expressed in terms of the 
behavior that would be expected when the child has reached the goal, fulfilled 
the purpose, or successfully obtained the attainments. For example, the teacher 
should have clearly in mind just what she expects in the way of behavior from a 
student who receives a good grade in English. The teacher should not be satis- 
fied with such a non-operational statement of the purpose of education as “to 
make good citizens and happy individuals.”” The teacher should think and de- 
scribe the goals in terms of the behavior that she would expect to see when the 
child has reached the goal or is acting in keeping with the pu oe of education. 
All descriptions of aims, goals, purposes, and attainments should be reduced to a 
description as close to the process level as is possible, instead of just fine, glitter- 
ing, high-sounding, non-operational abstractions. 


4. Instead of introducing objects by a statement such as “This is a frog,” 

it would be more accurate to say, “This we call a frog.” There is a marked dif- 
ference between sense impressions and the descriptions of these sense impressions, 
and between the object and the name of the object. Korzybski in his book “Sci- 
ence and Sanity” develops the idea that much insanity is the result of confusion 
between levels of abstraction. 
5. When a boy is reprimanded with the statement, ““You are a bad boy,” 
he may experience a hopeless feeling, a feeling that he is bad through and through, 
that his soul, his very being is bad. The speaker cannot completely control the 
child’s interpretation of what he has to say. The child in the last analysis must 
interpret for himself, and very often we adults never know the full extent of his 
interpretation. A better statement si be, “You are behaving like a bad boy.’ 


In the latter statement there is room for personal love and improvement of be- 
havior. 


Young children have a tendency to generalize, sometimes when generaliza- 
oy 


tion is fitting and othertimes when it is not. For example, if a dog is called 
“Bow-wow’’; wolf, sheep, and cows also are called bow-wow, until the difference 
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is made clear to the child. Another example of this ‘mis-generalization’ is the 
interpretation that a child may give to the word “No.” A child may mis-genera- 
lize ““No” to mean not only don’t touch, but also don’t think, don’t move, don’t 
look. That is why it is better for teachers to add to statements of restriction, 
statements of permission, as in the statement, “Don’t touch, but look with your 
eyes.” 

The child who mis-generalizes the statement, ‘““You are a bad boy,” may not 
only apply it to just his behavior but feel that he is damned, unloved, or anything 
else he might imagine. Such mis-generalizations may result in a feeling of hope- 
lessness and failure. 


6. Figure 2 clearly shows the tremendous amount of information that is 
omitted when changing from the descriptive level to the abstract level of “school 
grades.”’ When a grade is submitted with no comments the pupils are simply 
stereotyped according to grades. 


7. In the highest level of abstraction (see Figure 2), the generalization is 
to the infinite or universal. Teachers tend to do this too casually, as in the state- 
ment that children of this generation don’t know as much as children two gener- 
ations ago. Abstracting to the universal level is fundamentally a statistical 
problem. 


8. From Figure 2, an interesting definition of average grade is developed. 
The average grade of a class is a representative of the similarities within the 
group which ignores differences within the group. 


9. The study of anthropology has contributed much towards helping us to 
make more accurate generalizations on the universal level and to reject generaliza- 
tions that were expressed at the universal level. For example, many people be- 
lieved that, ““Women are more jealous than men,” and that, ““Men are more aggres- 
sive than women.” However, anthropologists have produced evidence of cultures 
in which men are more jealous than women, some cultures in which neither are 
jealous, and some in which the women are more aggressive than the men. These 
examples should give the teacher insight in understanding that what we may 
assume as a universal truth may be true only in our culture. The application of 
the above description does not mean that we should not teach the “truths” of 
our culture, but that the teacher should have perspective of the place of these 
truths in relation to other cultures. 











THESE PROBLEMS OF 
“COMMUNICATION” 


BY JAMES H. PLATT AND RUSSELL L. JENKINS 


COMMUNICATION SKILLS IS A RELATIVELY NEW COURSE AND CONCEPT, As such it 


is not surprising that it has experienced growth difficulties. Indeed it is not at all 
surprising that these growth difficulties have been partially due to the very things 
which called it into being—difficulties in communication. Some of these dif- 
ficulties in communication have only recently been sharpened so that they have 
been identified as blockages to communication. Nevertheless, these (and likely 
others still unidentified) have been instrumental in blocking the “communication” 
of those who have endeavored to develop a communication skills course to im- 
prove communication within and among persons and groups. Among these dif- 
ficulties are: (1) resistance to change; (2) phenomenological orientation; (3) 
dynamics of individuals and groups; (4) invisible forces (known and unknown) 
bearing upon the individual; (5) status relationships (known and unknown to in- 
dividuals); (6) difficulties in abstraction. It is recognized that these are not 
mutually exclusive, so an analysis of any one, say “difficulties in abstraction”’, 
may not be possible without cutting across areas which logically fall within the 
province of other difficulties. However, departmental staffs, committees, teach- 
ers, directors, conference planners and staffs, management and labor representa- 
tives, and the like may find this single analysis profitable. 


CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING COURSES 


In considering what the sum and substance of any course should be, we must 
first consider three things: (1) what philosophy is the course based on; (2) 
light of the philosophy, what criteria will be adopted; and (3) in light of the crite- 
ria, what the methods of accomplishing the philosophy will be. It is easily seen 
that the most important of the three is the philosophy. However, too often we 

- 


materials, etc.) that 


in 


become so engrossed in method (techniques, content, testing, 
we forget all about the problem of philosophy. 

The staff (or section of a staff) of the academic department which considers 
its course of study (or a part of the total course) to be the “pearl of knowledge”’ 
within the course curriculum of every student, and therefore retains it without 
change year after year, will eventually discover that its course is, in reality, only 
the ‘“‘shell”’ of the oyster, the oyster having been long since deceased. A review 
of old professional journals in some areas related to communication reveals that 


one hundred years ago teachers were compl uning abi ut the same difficulties that 
JAMES H. PLATT and RUSSELL L. JENKINS are Assistant Professors of Communication Skill 
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are being experienced today. This would seem to reflect static philosophies 
which are not in tune with changing times, as well as a weakness in method. Some 
of the blame for this condition can be attributed to communication blockages in 
committee and staff meetings, together with lack of individual awareness of the 
process of abstracting. 


There is need, now, in the developing of communication skills courses, for an 
awareness of the nature of these communication blockages, particularly the pro- 
cess of abstracting. Otherwise, these courses are apt to become static and con- 
tribute little more than the so-called “traditional” English composition, and 
speech courses have. 


MEANING AND Dynamics OF COMMUNICATION 


The term “communication” is multiordinal in a sense. We use it in re- 
ferring to verbal transmission of ideas, both oral and written; to the receiving of 
those forms, listening and reading; to the various mechanical systems used for 
long distance relay of symbols of various kinds; sometimes to transportation, etc. 
Part of this fault stems from past dichotomies of English and speech (sometimes 
even trichotomies), as well as in other areas in course curricula. Too frequently, 
course Committees organize courses on the basis of the misconception that all the 
members are considering the same thing when speaking of “communication”. 
When units of the course are finally determined and the methods by which the 
course objectives (criteria) are to be accomplished have been decided upon, it is 
found that the course is merely a combination of the old traditional courses of 
English Composition and Public Speaking, rather than a “‘new course’. A 
course committee of six members, then, would probably represent a group” of six 
different examples of under-definition, as far as the meaning of the term “‘com- 
munication” is concerned. 


In the figure, we find a diagramatic representation of just such a committee. 
In this diagram, the members are designated by letters 4 through F, inclusively. 
The letter C represents “concepts of communication”. The numerical subscripts 
refer to differences in meanings or individual concepts of “communication’’. 
For example, concept; is not the same as concepts, etc. 


While Professors 4 and D are discussing communication, possibly unknown 
to them, they are referring to Css. Matters are further confused if Professor E 
enters the discussion, since the three would then be referring to Cess, etc. Re- 
latively little progress will be possible until all members of the committee are 
referring to Cunitary whenever they speak of “communication”! Until this is 
accomplished, discussions will probably terminate in considerable confusion for 
each committee member. The blockage here stems from six different allness 
concepts of the meaning of “communication,” and the resulting individual iden- 
tifications are likely to prevent committee progress. These blockages tend to 
prevent abstraction processes from taking place, so the possibility of individual 
frustration and, thence, demoralization of the group is enhanced.” 





‘Cunitary is here used in the sense of the unitary thought concept presented by L. L. Whyte in 
The Next Development of Man (New York: New American Library, Mentor Books, 1950). 

2Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal Adjustment (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946), pp. 14-18. 
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Basically, such communication blockage is probably caused by a failure to 
accept a change from static concepts associated with asymmetrical course cur- 
ricula structures previously existing. The concept of dualism—Speech and Eng- 
lish Composition—still remains, thus progress toward the unitary concept of 
communication is virtually prevented. One might, at this point, legitimately 
ask, “But what is the unitary concept of communication?” Probably the near- 
est answer to this can be found in the definition of communication given by Ruesch 
and Bateson: “. . .the concept of communication would include all those processes 


3 


by which people influence one another”’. 


B A 
Establishment of 


Cu 


This definition, then, includes those changes, differences, and similarities 
which serve to stimulate the senses of vision, hearing, taste, smell, and touch. 
It also includes those sensory stimuli which arise within us individually and which 
serve to stimulate the proprioceptive and interoceptive nerve end-organs. With- 
in the framework of this definition, one might infer that the cause of frustration 
experienced by each of the committee members is possibly due to the absence of 


adequate communication feedback along the entire communication channel. This 
can possibly be best understood by tracing the communication channel itself. 














Returning again to our diagram, we find 4 telling E that he believes Unit I 
of the Communication Skills course should consist mainly of a review of sentence 
structure (establishment of C,). E replies to 4 that since the records indicate 
that only a small percentage of college freshmen have had formal speech training, 
he believes that Unit I should stress an exercise in public speaking (establishment 
of C,). After general discussion, it is decided that Unit I should be devoted to 
both review of sentence structure and an exercise in public speaking (establish- 
ment of Cg—emphasis on method and criteria). Yet, 4’s concepts as to what 


3Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communication: 
York: W. W. Norton, 1951), p. 6. 
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actually constitutes sentence structure are not the same as E’s concepts, and E’s 
concepts as to what constitutes public speaking are not the same as those of 4. 
The two members assume that they are discussing the same things. 


Since 4 has been formally trained in English and E has been formally trained 
in Speech, predominantly, 4 assumes a position of authority in organizing the 
exercises on sentence structure while E assumes a similar position as far as public 
speaking exercises for Unit I are concerned. £ finds that he doesn’t understand 
the objectives which 4 is attempting to accomplish with his exercises, and 4 
awakes to a similar response as far as E’s outlined exercises are concerned. Yet, 
each considers himself to be, in degree, an “authority on communication’’. 


Both 4 and E communicate within themselves that they would appear to be 
“foolish’’ to the other committee members if they disagreed with each other. As 
they individually evaluate the work of the other, suggestions for “improvement” 
occur to them. However, they fail to offer their suggestions to the committee 
for fear that they will be labeled “English teacher” and “Speech teacher,” re- 
spectively, by the other committee members. There is occuring, then, feedback 
within themselves but not between each other or the other committee members. This 
results in only partial evaluation of the respective exercises submitted by 4 and E£, 
since the evaluation is only taking place within themselves. Communication is 
blocked with the other committee members as we have seen, so 4 and E each 
experience frustration. The same process may well be taking place in the cases 
of the other committee members. Intolerance toward others’ ideas on the part 
of one or two members of the committee will tend to stabilize this communica- 
tion blockage and to strengthen one-way communication within the committee. 


If, however, the members have been oriented to the concept of change and 
change relationships, more objective behavior will be manifested. Each will re- 
alize that he probably would think and communicate in the same way as do the 
other individual committee members if he had been a part of the same dynamic 
structures of which they respectively have been parts.4 Each will understand 
the importance of delayed evaluation so as to permit the accumulation of further 
evidence related to each other individual member (to learn to “know” him better). 
With such an orientation, each member will consider his evaluations of each other 
member, ideas expressed, etc., to be tentative. 


PRINCIPLES OF INDIVIDUAL-GrRouP RELATIONS 


Each individual is different from every other individual, and these differences 
are dynamic in character. Since these differences are ever changing, it would 
seem that the ways in which individuals abstract also change. Some contribu- 
tary reasons for this statement are based on the facts that one’s process of ab- 
stracting changes in a positive direction with increase in familiarity, and that the 
individual undergoes interpersonal changes through constant attempts at adjust- 
ing to an ever-changing environment within a space-time dimensional relation- 
ship. Unless positive change in the processes of abstracting take place among the 


‘This, in essence, is the basic attitude which must be assumed by the counselor in the process of 
“client-centered” therapy as stressed by Carl R. Rogers in his book Counseling and Psychotherapy, 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942.) 
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members of a group, progress toward goal accomplishment will probably experi- 
ence de-acceleration or will possibly become static. Either may lead to demoral- 
ization within the group membership, since the group will no longer satisfy the 
needs of the members, nor will the members be satisfying the needs of the group. 
This may possibly be better understood if it is readily understood why indivi- 
duals identify themselves with groups. According to Snygg and Combs’, there 
are five principles on which the relation of the individual to the social group is 
based, as follows: 


“Individuals tend to seek self-enhancement through identifying themselves 
with and winning the approval of groups or individuals they believe to be im- 
portant. 

“People tend to withdraw from groups whose approval they are unable to win 
and from groups which no longer satisfy their needs. 

“Identification of an individual with a group leads him to adopt and defend 
the standards and behavior of the groups. 

“Having adopted the standards of one group, the individual has adopted a set 
of standards by which he evaluates the behavior of other people and the import- 
ance of other groups. 

“Members of a group accept and approve those individuals who seem to them 
to be important.” 


Only by constant referral by the group members to the fact territory with which 
the group works and the fact territories lying within the environmental limits of 
the individual members, which territories are integrated within the fact territory 
framework of the group, can abstraction progress toward the accomplishment of 
group goals. Only in this way can the required needs, essential in the relation- 
ship of the individual to the social group, be satisfied. 


Johnson*® notes that in general it would seem that most abstracting dis- 
orders on the individual level probably take place during the first stage of symbol- 
ization. These disorders, he also notes, include those “involving identification 
or nondifferentiation of the levels of abstracting, unconscious projection, allness, 
and semantic blockage.”’ This, it would seem, is exactly what happened in the 
cases of Professors 4 and E. Each mistook his respective concept as representing 
concept unitary (Cunitary), which resulted in their actually communicating 
about different things. Further, they both misinterpreted what the term “au- 
thority” represented as they applied it to the situation in which they found them- 
selves. Both of these “errors” in abstracting, non-differentiations of levels of 
abstracting if you please, served to block the communication between 4 and E. 


Let us suppose, for sake of illustration, that Professor B is semantically 
oriented, either consciously or unconsciously. Professor B postpones his re- 
sponses until he hears the suggestions (reflecting concepts) of all the committee 
members (Co3456). Here, Cozis6 represents the concept pattern of this particular 
committee at this particular time, with the exclusion of Professor B’s concept. 


5Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Jndividual Behavior (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), 


pp. 187-189. 
®Wendell Johnson, “‘The Spoken Word and the Great Unsaid”, Quarterly Journal of Speech, 


Vol. 37, No. 4, 1951, p. 424. 
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Professor B realizes that his own concept of communication is tentative and that 
it is subject to change. As a result of his keen observations within the changing 
environments which he has experienced, he understands that attempts to “force” 
allness concepts upon others only accomplish antagonism, thus communication 
blockage. Further, such methods only tend to develop identification on the part 
of those who become antagonistic. In other words, “forcing” concepts tends to 
be interpreted as ‘“‘attack”” upon those respective individuals; the latter case 
being due to the individuals having identified themselves with their respective 
concepts. 


Professor B, recognizing the nature of the group concept pattern which has 
been presented, then states, “Then the committee feels that communication con- 
sists only of writing, reading, speaking, and listening”. Professor C replies, 
“Well, actually, communication entails much more than that’. Professor B 
counters with, “You feel that writing, reading, speaking and listening represent 
only the overt behavior aspects of communication”. The influence of Professor 
B’s communication within this particular committee at this particular time is 
beginning to break down the aus blockages of the individual committee 
members. More than that, actual progress is being made toward a unitary con- 
cept of communication. The progress, furthermore, is being accomplished through 
group efforts by means of individual contributions. (It is not to be understood 
that non-directive technique is the only method by which Professor B could have 
stimulated progress of the committee as well as “growth” of the individual mem- 
bers, necessarily. However, in this instance, the method proved to be effective.) 


All groups are potentially material for dynamic processes to take place; some 
to a larger degree than others. As communicators, however, we must be aware 
of this fact. Probably of greatest importance is that we become more cognizant 
of this in the classroom, the director’s meeting, the meeting of management and 
labor representatives, and the departmental staff meeting, etc. Unless each par- 
ticipant, no matter in which group, gains in growth of individual perspective and 
experiences favorable change in his value system, the full potentiality of the meet- 
ing or of the group has not been achieved. Unless each participant recognizes 
his own need for growth, and favorably profits by the experiences, little improve- 
ment is likely to occur. Unless, too, each participant recognizes that others have 
these same needs and assumes responsibility for providing conditions and atmos- 
pheres in which these can develop, the optimum group output is unlikely. 


The individual’s relationship with the group then becomes “duty-centered”’ 
rather than “‘satisfaction-centered’”’. When “duty-centered”’ becomes the motiv- 
ating force of the individual participant, each individual’s best has the chance 
of being shared with the group, and the group is able to make progress and gain 
unification such that communication can take place, work can be done, efficient 
operation can obtain personal and human relations, and can be more satisfactory. 











ON EXISTENTIALISM, THE 
EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES AND 


EDUCATION 


BY ARTHUR G. WIRTH 


THE FOLLOWING OBSERVATIONS WERE PROMPTED by the author’s reading of lit- 
erature in the existentialist vein and a re-reading of his daughter’s copy of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s ““The Emperor’s New Clothes.” There are less rewarding 
things that educators can read today. 


Attention will be focused on a theme, common to both of the sources, which 
is worthy of careful consideration. It is developed more elaborately, of course, 
in the writings of the existentialists but is stated pointedly in the tale of the great 
story-teller. Simply stated, the theme deals with a warning of the dangers of 
man’s manipulation of man and of accompanying self-alienation and delusion. 
There is the urging that straightforward, radical truth-telling is the indispensable 





instrument for redemption. 


Since the reader from his childhood is familiar with Mr. Andersen’s story, 
only passing reference will be made to it, although its relevance will become ap- 
parent. 

We shall concentrate on the treatment of the theme as developed in the 
literature of the existentialists represented by authors like Jaspers, Sartre, Ortega 
y Gasset, Nietzsche, and Dostoevsky, with particular reference to Karl Jasper’s 
brilliant essay, “Premises and Possibilities of a New Humanism.”! ; 

It shall be maintained, further, that the disease of human manipulation 
and self-alienation is a society-wide phenomenon which has left unmistakable 
marks on educational policies and practices; and that, if the threat is as ominous 
as maintained here, serious re-examination of many educational practices is in 
order. 

Existentialism has been an important part of a movement of protest, which 
has sensed deeply the rise of dehumanizing factors which tend to crush man’s 
freedom and individuality. One does not have to claim uniqueness for existen- 
tialism nor to subscribe completely to its details, which have not been without 
esoteric and bizarre aberrations, to maintain that it sheds revealing illumination 





ARTHUR G. WIRTH is an Assistant Professor of Education at Brooklyn College, New York. In this 
article there is presented an existential analysis of society, an object lesson from a fairy tale, and suggestions 
for educational practice in accord therewith. As a consequence it is held that the tendency toward a mass 
manipulation of men in contemporary society bodes ill for the values of self-development, honest inquiry, 
and personal integrity. 


1Jaspers, Karl, Existentialism and Humanism 
pp. 65-98. 


(New York: Russell F. Moore, Inc., 1952), 
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for an understanding of the world in which we live. There is clarity and coura- 
geous honesty in its analysis of our predicament and a passion for seeking answers 
consistent with human dignity and integrity. The comments which follow re- 
present an interpretation of existentialist concepts found useful for the problem 
at hand. 


SocraL ANALYSIS 


In turning to a brief review of crucial factors in the existentialist social an- 
alysis, we shall rely heavily here on the essay of Karl Jaspers. It is maintained, 
first, that the influence of technology and rationalization of work, with all of 
its admitted material benefits, has tended to make man a cog in the machine, 
interchangeable as a machine part. Secondly, man’s manipulation, subtle or 
unsubtle, in the world of work has been accompanied by a disintegration of a 
common world-view in western culture which helped hold it together. The 
breakdown, due to the challenge of the older faiths and traditions by devastat- 
ing criticism arising from new levels of awareness and knowledge about man and 
his world, has not been accompanied by a new synthesis to replace it. A result, 
as spelled out decisively by Sebastian DeGrazia in his Political Community has 
been a wide-spread feeling of anxiety—a condition of anomie, which in its acute 
manifestation, has been accompanied by the feeling that “God is dead.” 


In flinching from the void and shrinking from the onerous responsibility of 
facing up to the facts of his existence and moving on from there painfully but 
with veracity, modern man, consciously or unconsciously, has resorted to modes 
of life which have required the surrender of his person. Three of these are men- 
tioned here for purpose of illustration. 


First is the willingness to dull one’s awareness of self by becoming an un- 

thinking molecule in the mass. 

“Human existence becomes mass existence. The individual loses himself in types 
that grow compellingly from propaganda and movies and from the leveling every-day 
of everyone. Lost, he pursues a collective self-consciousness by participating in vast 
collective power.’’ 


A second tendency, similar to the first, is submission to monolithic political 
mass movements and the all-powerful, all-wise State. 


“Technology has become a principle factor of the political situation. In a world in 
which God was deemed dead and nihilism triumphed, it was precisely by their actual 
nihilism that unscrupulous men could rise to leadership. These “Neanderthal Men” 
with technology have done limitless violence to untold others whose mysterious sub- 
mission urge accommodated the demands of force.’”* 


The rootless, the driven, the fearful, the products of a destructive world 
are “like a symbol of the human world’s bottomless pit.’” 


“They are at the mercy of a political machinery that looks something like this: 
Active are only the functionaries of a merciless bureaucracy; man is the piece of paper 








2DeGrazia, Sebastian, The Political Community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948.) 
3Jaspers, op. cit., p. 66. 

‘Tbid., p. 76. 

5] bid., p. 77 
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which (as identification, as credentials, as conviction, as classification) gives him a 
chance, restrains him, or erases him; obstacles pile up to the point of absurdity and 
sometimes vanish suddenly; incalculable interventions govern people’s existence, work 
and way of life. If you want to know who gave the orders, no authority can be located. 
No one seems to bear the responsibility.’ 


The quotation reflects the particular European experience of the last two 
decades, but there are qualitative similarities or tendencies in many of the cor- 
porate entities in which our own lives are enmeshed.’ 


Finally, there is the surrender to orthodoxy. Ultimately this is done at 
the expense of silencing personal questions and doubts at crucial points and ac- 
cepting that which is humanly unbelievable, perhaps decause it is unbelievable. 
“I don’t believe it but it must be believed,” in the spirit of Tertullian, is the 
price paid for nestling in the secure arms of orthodoxy—even when the essential 
fact is camouflaged by scholarly rationalization. The price is steep. 


This does not mean that there are no valid insights to be gained from a care- 
ful appraisal of the tradition. This, in fact, will be imperative for the coming 
synthesis, but the tradition must be re-valued and re-interpreted always in terms 
that ring true for us. It must constantly be made our own. We cannot tol- 
erate its being used as incantation or accept it at the price of dishonesty with 
ourselves. The unbending integrity of Albert Schweitzer in his approach to a 
validation of his ethics is instructive in this respect. ‘Only if it offers itself 
to us as something arising from thought can it become spiritually our own.’ 


The existentialists have shared in seeing and sensing the nature of the manip- 
ulative tendencies of our era and the unprecedented threats to human freedom, 
and they stated their misgivings with an unmistakable note of urgency. 


“Civilizations have perished before. What is new today is that all of mankind is 
threatened, that the menace is both more acute and more conscious, and that it does 
not only affect our lives and property, but our very humanity.... We regard it as 
possible that man may be doomed, or that he may turn into a different animal dis- 


connected from all that we are, seek, love, and have made.’ 


Similar warnings from other sources have not been lacking in recent years. 
There has been the wide circulation of George Orwell’s /984 and Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World with their dramatic projections of the future world of manip- 
ulated man. The danger is that we shall interpret these as having applicability 
only to those beyond our shores. David Riesman' in his characterization of 
the other-directed character has made clear the danger of contamination among 
ourselves. The news media furnish us with more direct evidence: brain-washing 
and forced “‘confessions”” beyond our borders; within, the constant din-of the 
big lie in big advertising, the cloak of pseudo piety in high places, the effort to 
drug the body politic by the sleazy, bludgeoning techniques of supersalesmanship 

®Tbid. 

™ills, C. Wright, White Collar (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951) and Blum, Fred 
C., Toward A Democratic Work Process (New York: Harper and Bros., 1953.) 

8Schweitzer, Albert, Out of My Life and Thought (New York: The New American Library of 
World Literature, Mentor Books, 1953), p. 123. 

*Jaspers, op. cit., p. 83. 

1Riesman, David. The Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing American Character (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950.) 
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in national political campaigns, the use of the half-truth (by the Right and the 
Left) in the form of slogan, catch-word, and innuendo to create fear aimed at 
stifling the voice that would question or protest. 


If this social analysis is essentially sound and the issue for society is as cri- 
tical as has been maintained, those who are concerned with the preservation 
of human individuality have a compelling obligation to examine their institu- 
tions to see if these are supportive of responsible freedom or of counter tenden- 
cies. The obligation for applying the test in the field of education could not be 
ignored. Before turning to this task, several other existentialist themes should 
be noted as invaluable tools for such an inquiry. The first consists of a warning 
about a not uncommon disposition to use devices of self-deception and rational- 
ization to hide basic life facts from ourselves. Here the works of Dostoevsky", 
Sartre, and Nietzsche may be revealing. They are, in their way, as instructive 
on this score as the works of the Freudians. We are reminded that valid judg- 
ments are possible only if accompanied by a thoroughgoing exposure of evasions 
and illusions that deceive us. Finally, there is the insistence that each of us 
bears personal responsibility, in whatever capacity he finds himself, for throwing 
his weight on the side of actions consistent with the values of human freedom and 
individuality. Forces and practices which threaten these for one threaten them 
for all. We create the future by our actions. Granting the power of manipula- 
tive tendencies, each of us personally makes the choice to bow before them or 
to oppose them, guided by the truth as he sees it. “‘Veracity” and “personal 
responsibility”’ are thus key concepts in the argument. In a world of dissonance, 


- 9712 


“truth and truthfulness are everything today, the only sure possibilities. 


Epucat fONAL ASPECTS 


What, then, are some of the consequences of this position if applied to the 
field of education, particularly higher education? The question to be put is: 
Are there practices conducive to manipulation and self-alienation? 


Such an investigation would not fail to reveal items to reassure us, but there 
would be much, too, to cause us to take pause. We suggest here a few illustrative 
items of the second type. 


There is, for example, the much-condemned but time-honored practice of 
encouraging or forcing students to accept and repeat words which they have 
never made their own. Few would subscribe to it as methodology, but rationaliza- 
tions for the practice are easily produced. “The quality of the students is de- 
clining and there is the ground to be covered.” Besides, students learn to know 
and love the game. How much time of the American student is still spent on 
culling from books or notes elaborate descriptions of the Emperor’s Clothes. 
Examinations are taken and passed where descriptions of cloth, buttons, and 
trimmings are dutifully made. Somehow, in spite of our not ignoble statements 
of purposes, many of our students seem to have had little practice or encourage- 
ment in making use of their own eyes and experience. We still label as a rarity 
the student who says that he sees nothing on the man but a pair of long, red- 


“See particularly Dostoevsky, Fyodor, “Notes From Underground” in The Short Novels of 
Dostoevsky (New York: The Dial Press, 1945.) 


12Jaspers, op. cit., p. 44. 
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woolen drawers. Our students’ behavior must bear some evidence of their ex- 
periences with their teachers. As we become aware of the real societal danger, 
such practices will become anathema. We can have no truck with devices which 
cause students to veil or deny their own perception of their lives and their world. 
Our emphasis will have to be concentrated on a search for methods which cause 
our students to become self-involved in honest inquiry with those of us who 
“teach.” Rewards and penalties will have to be modified accordingly. We 
cannot relax our vigilance against infiltration of the manipulative even as newer 
methods such as those involving “group-process”’ are involved. There are 
fruitful hypotheses here, but we shall have to watch particularly the concept of 
consensus that it does not get distorted into coercion. 


Since one of the features par excellence of the manipulated society is the use 
of the half-truth as slogan to dull and bludgeon men into dupes, this item might 
well be on the check-list for examining the health of our institutions. Sad to 
to say, the technique is far from absent on the fields of academic jousting. (It 
may be accepted as a legitimate weapon in the arsenal of modern salesmanship 
but can hardly qualify under the concept of scholarship.) The technique is 
currently much employed in the warfare between professional educators and 
champions of the liberal arts departments. Instead of seeking honestly to under- 
stand the position of a critic, the emphasis is placed on setting him up as straw- 
man to be destroyed by loaded ‘“‘evidence”’ and catchy cliches. (There is irony 
in the fact that many of the professional educators, now being made the victims 
of such attacks, were by no means unskilled themselves in the use of these tactics.) 
With the problems in education as real and serious as they are, we just can’t 
afford the luxury of such spectacles. 


The question concerning self-alienation when applied to the American sys- 
tem of examining and marking students could not fail to give us uncomfortable 
moments. The spectacle of students nervously gorging reams of ill-digested 
stuff during examination week and then, often as not, being herded into huge 
halls to be confronted with hundreds of “objective”? questions, which will be 
machine-scored (for speed and avoidance of human error) and sorted out “scien- 
tifically” to conform to the “curve”, is hardly an inspiring sight when measured 
against objectives like self-development and honest inquiry. How strong, too, 
are the pressures on students to pursue the mark for the sake of the mark? It 
cannot be maintained that there is no need to obtain evidence of competency, 
but is the price we pay for the present paraphernalia really worth it in terms 
of the results achieved? The difficulties of attempting reforms in this area are 
onerous, for re-examination of marking practices inevitably forces a re-examina- 
tion of major educational premises. That, perhaps, is exactly what is needed. 


Our search might even reveal corrosive factors at work on the staff itself. 
Take, for example, the unseemly pressure to publish for the sake of publishing. 
This sometimes comes perilously close to being reduced to the question of, “How 
many did he write?” instead of ““What did he write?”’ It also ignores the fact 
that college teachers, like people, differ and may suffer from being forced to fit 
into a common mould that does not become them. 


Finally, the challenge to be on guard against mass, manipulative tendencies 
in higher education is greater now than ever before. 
for society is ever more crucial, and greater because we are approaching the thresh- 


Greater because the issue 
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old of an unprecedented increase in enrollment in higher education. Pressures 
of economy and a narrow “‘scientism” will be strong in pushing us into dealing 
with the new influx of students by the assembly-line, I. B. M. system. A care- 
ful eye will have to be kept on the role of administration and governing boards. 
We shall have to remind ourselves constantly of the ancient definition of the 
university: the university is the faculty and the students. The legitimate task 
is engagement in the seeking of truth. Whenever the basic constituents are 
treated as means to a higher efficiency (consciously or unconsciously) we are in 
danger. 


THE Roap AHEAD 


Existentialism will not be useful as a source for specific answers to educa- 
tional problems. Its chief service lies in its stimulation to develop awareness of 
central issues of our civilization and to aid in the formulation of the essential 
questions that must be asked. Very simply put, these questions together with 
policies they suggest are as follows: What are present practices which (to use 
an existentialist phrase) make for “‘authentic living’? Encourage and foster 
these. What are practices which put pressures on students and staff to live 
according to other men’s purposes, to ignore or deny their experience, to be un- 
true to themselves? Expose these, eliminate them where possible and seek al- 
ternative courses of action. In the meantime don’t become morbid or defeatist. 
There is much candor and courage among us. We must live in the faith that 
men will rise to meet the unprecedented challenges confronting them. Each 
of us can concentrate on his own actions where he is. It is important not to set 
perfection, in our own setting or in the world setting, as our goal. This dooms 
us to defeat and despair before we start. Man and his world are incomplete and 
far from predictable. The goal should be to create the conditions which make 
possible the continuation of unshackled inquiry and fulfillment of the person. 


In the struggle to preserve the integrity of the person, the principal enemies 
are the forces of deception and manipulation in all their forms. In choosing to 
expose and oppose them we can hopefully take to heart the final words of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s little story: The emperor who had been tricked by the 
villainous tailors was parading down the avenue in unadmitted exposure. The 
people, too ashamed to admit that they were able to see nothing, were “oohing” 
and “ahing” at the splendor of the emperor’s new robes. 


“Suddenly a little girl’s clear voice rang out above the murmurs of the crowd. ‘But 
he has nothing on!’ she cried. 

And soon her words spread through all the gathering, and others whispered, then 
shouted, ‘BUT HE HAS NOTHING ON!’ 

Then the foolish emperor felt very silly indeed, for he knew that they were right. 
The people, too, realized that they had been tricked, and only the unashamed words 
of a little girl had made them speak the truth.” 


13Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales Retold For Little Children (New York: Wonder Books 
1952.) 











THE RESIDUAL THEORY AGAIN: 
AN ANALYTICAL STUDY 


BY J. M. STEPHENS 


THIS PAPER SEIZES UPON CERTAIN CONCEPTIONS in the classical residual theory of 
education and attempts to relate those conceptions to a more general view of 
schooling.! The residual theory, it will be remembered, held that the school 
ought to do “whatever needs to be done but which no other agency is adequately 
doing. It (the school) begins where other agencies leave off’’.? Clearly, in its 
classical form, the residual theory was a normative principle. It was concern- 
ed with what the school ought to do and with the rules by which one could de- 
termine the proper work of the school. 


This emphasis on “ought”, although perhaps the most conspicuous feature 
of the residual theory, is by no means its only feature. Along with its sugges- 
tions regarding the proper work of the school, the residual theory also suggests 
promising leads for understanding the actual or traditional work of the school. 
And it is this aspect of the theory that we wish to examine in the present dis- 
cussion. At this point, that is to say, we are interested in the theory not be- 
cause it may be useful in deciding what the schools ought to undertake, but rather 
because it may help explain why, in the past, the schools have undertaken some 
tasks and have tended to neglect others. 


This non-normative, natural-science study of the work of the school is, of 
course, markedly incomplete. It is adopted here not because of any scorn for 
values* but because of the practical urge to deal with one thing at a time. In- 
complete as it is, however, the natural science approach has a real place in the 
study of the tasks undertaken by the school. Not only do we feel a need to 
improve the curriculum of the school, but we also feel a need to account for the 
curriculum that we happen to find. To many people, the school is not only 
wrong in nurturing some traits and in neglecting others, but it is also behaving 
in a perverse, bewildering, or irrational way. Dr. Hildreth‘ tells us, for instance, 
of a sailor adrift on a life raft who owed his very survival to the things he learn- 





ed “incidentally while playing hooky from school!” In Dr. Hildreth’s presen- 
J. M. STEPHENS is a Professor of Education and Psychology at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Starting with the residual theory and its claim that the school begin here other agencic 
leave off, Professor Stephens analyzes why the schools undertak me tasks and neglect others. 

1Stephens, J. M., “Spontaneous Schooling: A Neglected Feature in Theories of Education.” 
School and Society, 1951, 73, pp. 337-341. 

*Peters, C. C., Foundations of Educational Sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1932), p. 254. 

3Trow, W. C., “The Value Concept in Educational Psychology.” Journal of Educational Psy 
chology. 1953, 44, pp. 449-462. 

‘Hildreth, Gertrude, Child Growth through Education (New York: Ronald Press, 1948), p. 41. 
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tation of this anecdote, there is, I admit, some suggestion of disapproval. But 
the chief stress is not on the wrongness of the school’s emphasis, but rather on 
the sense of the grotesque and the paradoxical. Wrong as it is, the school’s 
concentration of effort is chiefly notable for being absurd and difficult to under- 
stand. The moral discomfort is overshadowed by the intellectual distress. 

It is exclusively to the relief of intellectual distress that this paper is directed. 
There is no attempt to reduce our unhappiness about what the school does or 


fails to do. The sole effort is to reduce our mystification about the school’s dis- 


tribution of effort. 


The residual theory distinguishes between the things that the home, or some 
other agency, does and the things it does not do. While retaining the basic 
division, let us move back one step and try to identify the underlying parental 
attitude that accounts for the home’s attention to some matters and for its neg- 
lect of others. I suggest that we will find it helpful to distinguish between 
those things, at one extreme, for which the home feels an immediate, urgent, 
and continuous concern, and those other things, at the other extreme, for which 
the home feels only remote, indulgent, or sporadic concern. 


This contrast in concern is illustrated by the different attitudes that most 
of us take toward a break in the plumbing, on the one hand, and toward the dwind- 
ling bank account on the other. Both elicit concern. Either may spell dis- 
aster. But the burst plumbing, by its very nature, will demand and get imme- 
diate attention, whereas the threat of gradual insolvency may elicit nothing 
more than a resolve to take care of the matter in the future. 


Within the home, the activities of children vary in the urgency with which 
they demand attention. Like the burst plumbing, for instance, the child’s fail- 
ure to dress himself before wandering down the street may elicit immediate and 
positive action. His tendency to confuse the words “was” and “saw”, on the 
other hand, although quite worrisome, may elicit a different kind of parental 
This concern, like that felt for the dwindling bank account, expresses 


concern. 
It may well be one of those things 


itself in less immediate or positive fashion. 
that should be looked after one of these days. 


An ImMEDIACY-REMOTENESS GRADIENT OF PARENTAL CONCERN 


Figure 1 presents a list of random traits arranged in what purports to be a 
rough gradient of the remoteness of parental concern. This figure suggests that 
the traits to the right, although they may invoke a good deal of parental con- 
cern, tend to elicit a concern that is remote, deferrable, and sporadic, in contrast 


to concern that is urgent, immediate, and continuous. 


The purely hypothetical graph in Figure 1 attempts to relate the traditional 
efforts of the school to this matter of remoteness of parental interest. The graph 
suggests that the amount of attention that the school has traditionally given to 
a certain trait is a function, by no means linear, of the remoteness of parental 
concern for that trait. Typically, the traditional school has spent relatively 
little time in developing those traits, such as using a spoon, or fastening buttons, 
which appear at the left of the gradient and which elicit the immediate, urgent, 
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and frequent interest of parents. Traditionally, on the other hand, the school 
has given much attention to those traits which fall toward, but not a¢, the right 
of the gradient. Traditionally the school has placed the emphasis on reading, 
history, and Latin and on other subjects for which parents feel little immediate, 
urgent, day-by-day concern but for which they may readily feel a concern that 
is remote, permissive and sporadic. Pushing still further to the right, we find 
an ultimate decline in the attention given by the school. The school traditional- 
ly devotes little time, for instance, to the Vedic writings or other esoteric matters 
in which the interest of the home is almost infinitely remote. 
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Ficure 1.—The School’s Emphasis on Traits in Relation to the Remoteness of Parental Concern 
for those Traits. 


Tue MopiFiep ResipuAL THEORY DERIVED 


To a certain extent, either the original or the modified residual theory may 
make the school’s concentration of effort seem more understandable. Much as 
the residual theory can do to increase this understanding, however, there should 
be still greater understanding or still greater appearance of “lawfulness” in the 
activities undertaken by the school, if we could show that this residual theory 
itself can be derived from a few postulates that seem even more basic and uni- 
versal. Acting on the assumption, we shall try to explain the residual theory, 
and the relation suggested in Figure 1, by making a few postulates (a) regarding 
some groups of human tendencies, (b) regarding the survival value of those ten- 
dencies, and (c) regarding the survival requirements of those tendencies. 


As used here, the concept of tendency, or way of behaving, merely refers to 
some identifiable way of doing things. We would like to be able to say, for in- 
stance, that most people have a tendency to sneeze upon sniffing pepper; that 
this one person, Jimmy Jones, has a tendency to cry when his wagon upsets; 
or that another person, Mr. Jones, has a tendency to turn to the editorial page 
immediately upon opening the newspaper. Each of these brief descriptions rep- 
resents a tendency or a way of behaving in the sense that it can be identified, 
and that its probability of occurrence (high or low) could be estimated. 
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For the purposes of this paper, tendencies or ways of behaving are merely 
descriptive labels. In using these terms nothing whatever is implied about 
many highly controversial matters, such as the underlying neural processes, 
the nature of the instigating or terminating conditions, the relative contribu- 
tions of heredity or environment, the type of learning involved, the permanence 
or variability of the tendency, or the amount of deliberation that goes into the 
behavior. The tendencies to be considered may range from those ‘responsible 
for a blink of the eye to those responsible for a declaration of war. The con- 
cept includes, at one extreme, behavior that is instigated by the prick of a pin 
and, at the other, behavior that is brought about by a closely reasoned convic- 
tion of impending ruin. It includes behavior that terminates with a simple 
movement, and also includes behavior that terminates only with the attainment 
of a long held objective. We shall consider some ways of behaving that seem 
to reflect a clearly held purpose, and other behavior that the psychiatrist may 
attribute to an unconscious motive, and still other behavior that may seem com- 
pletely devoid of conscious purpose. 


Many of these ways of behaving are classified according to the biological 
(or survival) function that they serve. For instance, we talk about reproduc- 
tive tendencies and tendencies concerned with food getting. In so labelling or 
classifying these tendencies, however, we do not wish to imply that the person 
himself is always, or typically, conscious of the biological function of his behavior. 
Tendencies are labelled food getting, for instance, not because they are always 
accompanied or governed by the desire to secure nourishment, but because that 
is the biological result that they actually do achieve. 


The emphasis on survival value needs little justification. Survival value 
is the typical concept invoked to account for the fact that a species is equipped 
with a certain tendency. We feel no need, for instance, to ask why people have 
a tendency to eat when hungry, or why the members of various species tend to 
nurture their young. We may feel much curiosity regarding the precise mech- 
anisms by which these tendencies function, or regarding the process by which 
they are handed on from one generation to another, but we are not puzzled by 
the fact that they are present. It is only when we encounter tendencies that 
have no obvious survival value that we feel impelled to account for the existence 
of those tendencies. At times, for instance, there has been some urge to account 
for play tendencies or for the more frivolous manipulative tendencies. The 
explanations proffered, moreover, typically try to show that the seemingly “use- 
less” tendencies really have a survival function (the approach taken here), or 
that they can be derived from tendencies that do have substantial survival value. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE IMMEDIACY OF SURVIVAL VALUE 


It is probable that all wide-spread tendencies are linked in some way with 
survival value. It is probable that such tendencies either currently contribute to our 
survival, or that they are derived from some tendency that once had or now has sur- 
vival value. It would seem unlikely that the race has carried along with it on its 
exacting evolutionary journey many tendencies that have not proved of value in 
one way or another. 
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Although we can assume that all well-established tendencies or traits have 
had some evolutionary value, we must not infer that the survival value of each 
of these is equally immediate or direct. Some tendencies, such as those involved 
in breathing, for instance, may have a survival value that is immediate in the 
extreme. Loss of these ways of behaving would ordinarily result in immediate 
disaster. For many other traits, however, the survival value, though still mark- 
ed, is clearly more remote. Gregarious behavior, for instance, probably con- 
tributes greatly to survival, but it must do so in this more remote fashion. A 
species deprived of the tendencies responsible for this behavior might well per- 
sist for some years or even for some generations. 


LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT NECESSARY TO PLAY A PART IN SURVIVAL 





MATURATION URGENT PARENTAL EMPHASIS GIVEN 
CONCERN BY SCHOOLS 














IMMEDIATE REMOTE 
SURVIVAL GRADIENT OF REMOTENESS OF SURVIVAL VALVE SURVIVAL 
VALUE VALUE 


Ficure 2.—Mechanisms Available to Induce Adequate Development of Tendencies that Vary in the 
Remoteness of Survival Value. 


To get a more down-to-earth view of this concept of “immediacy of sur- 
vival value”, let us suppose that for each of a number of traits we ask the fol- 
lowing question: If this trait or tendency had been eliminated during the de- 
velopment of the species, how long would the individual or the race have survived? 
Using the estimates that we might reach, let us place these tendencies, or groups of ten- 
dencies, on a gradient ranging from immediate survival value to very remote sur- 
vival value. The base line in Figure 2 represents an attempt to hint at some such 
placement for a few arbitrary groups of tendencies. There is no suggestion, of 
course, that the placement of these sample tendencies is precise, or that it would 
hold for all cultures or for all times. 

In many respects, the base line in Figure 2 is identical with that of Figure 1. 
Many of the same traits appear in both figures and appear in approximately 
the same location. This similarity is no accident. In the next section, indeed, 
we try to show that urgency of parental concern, which formed the independent 
base line of Figure 1, becomes much more meaningful when it is regarded, not 
as a phenomenon in its own right, but as something to be derived from the im- 


mediacy of survival value. 
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INSURING ADEQUATE DEVELOPMENT OF DIFFERENT TRAITS 


The traits in Figure 2, we must remember, are not sorted according to pres- 
ence or absence of survival value. They are sorted according to the immediacy 
or remoteness of their contribution to survival. Survival value is assumed to be 
present in each. The only question to be asked is whether that value tends to 
be fairly immediate or somewhat more remote. 


If each of these tendencies or traits is to contribute to survival, each must 
reach a stage of development which permits it to function. Each tendency must 
be developed to the point where it can actually play a part in survival. By 
what means is this development assured? Can we identify any general mech- 
anisms that could insure an effective degree of development for tendencies in 
different portions of the gradient? 


Naturally enough, for the development of the tendencies most urgently need- 
ed for survival, nature has provided devices that are as foolproof as possible. 
For basic competence in such tendencies as breathing or swallowing, for instance, 
there is little dependence on anythirg as precarious as experience, learning, or 
intelligence. True, these tendencies profit to some extent from learning, but, 
for the most part, learning has only a minor role. For tendencies with such 
crucial biological importance, a good deal of proficiency is practically guaranteed 
by reflexes, or by other direct physiological processes. Some of these tendencies 
are almost completely ready to function at the time of birth. Others may not 
develop until later, but seem to wait only on a period of maturation. 


The heavy curve to the left of Figure 2 is intended to show that maturation 
is almost self-sufficient for the adequate development of traits at the extreme 
left of the gradient. For these tendencies, only a slight contribution from any 
other mechanism is necessary to supplement the influence of this primitive matur- 
ation. 


Although the maturation of inherent tendencies is able, almost unaided, to 
guarantee basic competence in breathing and sucking, it is by no means self- 
sufficient for developing those tendencies by which children deal with dangerous 
objects, wear adequate clothing, or avoid the wrath of their elders. The primi- 
tive force of maturation must be supplemented by some other mechanism if 
these tendencies are to be developed to the point where they can be effective. 


As suggested earlier, urgent parental concern, which was our starting point 
in developing Figure 1, is now seen as the important ubiquitous agency for nur- 
turing those traits which would be incompletely served by maturation. As the 
role of maturation ceases to be completely effective, the role of urgent parental 
concern, as represented by the middle curve, gradually rises, and soon comes to 
represent the major force. 


TENDENCIES WITH EXTREMELY REMOTE SURVIVAL VALUE 


Urgent parental concern, though the chief custodian of traits in the middle 
range of the gradient, cannot be depended upon to continue at a high level 
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throughout the entire range. After a point, urgent parental concern begins to 
decline. For many traits at the right of the gradient, the combined influence 
of maturation and of parental concern would no longer supply the nurture nec- 
essary for adequate development. If left to nothing but maturation and to 
spontaneous parental concern, for instance, the tendency to manipulate symbols 
would seldom be developed to the point where it could make any contribution 


to survival. 


It will be suggested, of course, that schooling is some sort of mechanism 
which, in many societies, has happened to nurture those traits to the right of 
the gradient—traits which would be inadequately developed by the other more 
primitive agencies. Before going into that matter, however, we should consider 
a more fundamental question. Why expend any worry whatever on these traits 
to the extreme right of the gradient? Do these frivolous, playful traits have 
any survival value at all, immediate or otherwise? Is there any survival value 
whatever, for instance, in the infant’s tendency to bang spoons on tables or to 
crumple paper? What survival value is there in the tendency of the older child 
to make marks on walls or to smash milk bottles on the pavement? Or in the 
tendency of his elders to finger a lock of hair, to doodle on margins of note books, 
or to slam away at golf balls? Where is the survival value in the tendencies to 
rearrange ideas, to argue for this theory or that? 


We are now speaking not only of the tendencies responsible for the manip- 
ulation of mathematics and written symbols. We include also the larger number 
of playful tendencies at the purely physical level. Have these also had value 
for the race? Probably so. All in all, these seemingly frivolous tendencies 
which nature permitted our ancestors to carry along—which, indeed, she may 
have insisted that they carry along—have been far from useless. In the long 
run these playful tendencies have had inestimable value for the groups or species 
possessing them. It is from these fiddling, meddling, monkeying tendencies 
that many of our great discoveries and advances have come. A species lacking 
these tendencies would never have stumbled and explored and bungled its way 
into the discoveries that have given our species its current preeminence. Our 
great advances have come from men who idly sketched in sand or on rocks and 
thereby stumbled upon written communication. Other gains have come from 
men who were playfully intrigued by the noisy disruption of hot rocks immersed 
in cold water, or from people who amused themselves with the resonance of a 
hollow log and thereby stumbled upon a surprisingly efficient signalling device. 


There is no expectation, of course, that each and every one of these frivo- 
lous tendencies will ultimately turn out to have substantial survival value. These 
tendencies may be like the cod-fish eggs in that many are produced and only a 
very few amount to anything. Of the many seemingly useless tendencies that 
we now cultivate, only one or two may later aid our descendants in their struggle 
to survive. Similarly there should be no expectation that we can now pick out 
the group, or class, from which those tendencies with future value will be drawn. 
For all we know, they may come from something that now seems fantastic and 
absurd. Some later group, for instance, may find the key to survival in the de- 
velopment of telepathic hypnosis, or from the prolonged study of the cave life 
of bats, or in some other weird activity that now elicits jeers or indulgent amuse- 


ment. 
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But it is not necessary to suggest that each and every one of these tenden- 
cies to the right of the gradient will ultimately pay off. It is only necessary to 
assume that, in the exceedingly long run, a very few of these tendencies, if ade- 
quately developed, will give one society an advantage over societies that have 
no means of developing these tendencies. If we accept that assumption, we 
should not be surprised to find surviving societies have evolved, or stumbled 
upon, some means of nurturing those tendencies to the right which, during the 
long period of their nurture, may seem completely lacking in survival value or 





in other utility. 


The role of the school in this contribution to survival is obvious. For some 
of these tendencies with such remote and sporadic survival value, the traditional 
school has shown marked concern, and has thus nurtured many traits which, but 
for it, would have been neglected. The lighter curve to the right of the gradient 
in Figure 2 suggests that this urgent concern of the traditional school rises as 
the more primitive concern of the home begins to decline. Thus for a certain 
number of traits to the right, varying of course from society to society, and from 
century to century, a reasonable degree of development is assured. 


There has been considerable stress on the fact that the school supplies nurture 
for only a certain number of these traits to the right of the gradient, and that 
these favored traits vary from culture to culture and from one era to another. 
Although this matter cannot be discussed in detail, it still seems wise to throw 
out the brief suggestion, first, that some of this selection may be due to mere ac- 
cident, tradition, or the establishment of vocal groups with vested interests, and, 
second, that a supplementary gradient of e/aborateness seems to be at work. By 
this gradient of elaborateness, we suggest that the school is more likely to favor 
those “‘remote”’ traits that are elaborate, verbal, and systematic as opposed to 
those which are simple, manual, and haphazard. The school is more likely, for 
instance, to deal with the arrangement of ideas than with the throwing of stones 
into the water. It is possible, of course, that there is additional survival value 
in this supplementary emphasis on systematic, generalized, symbolic manipula- 
tions. So long as the school is going to concentrate on matters with remote 
survival value, there may be a higher yield to be had from the more general, 


the more persisting, and the more universally applicable activities. 


Taken together, the three curves in Figure 2 provide fairly neat coverage 
for a great many traits, though certainly not for all traits. The neatness of this 
coverage, and the possible forces responsible for the admirable coordination is 
discussed in detail in another paper. Enough might be said here, however, to 
warn us about the danger of jumping to unwarranted conclusions about the casual 
pattern underlying the relation between thes2 forces. In showing a relation be- 
tween residual parental interest, for instance, and the emphasis of the school, 
we might seem to imply that awareness of this residual parental concern actually 
led to the school’s concentration on certain tasks. Or, in showing the survival 
value of the school’s efforts, we might seem to imply that some agency, aware 
of this survival value, deliberately established schools to bring out the latent 
value in these traits. Before rushing unthinkingly to embrace such conclusions, 
we should consider alternate plausible hypotheses. One such hypothesis suggests 
that much of the neat coverage may not be due to deliberate human effort at 
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all. It suggests that the survival contribution of the traditional school would 
be assured (1) if in each generation there should be produced some people who 
have as much urgent, spontaneous concern for, say, history as parents or other 
adults have for the wearing of clothing, and (2) if some of those people should 
regularly consort with growing children. It is especially important to avoid the 
implication that the school has always, or typically, known that it was contribut- 
ing to the survival of later generations. It is more likely that school people 
have regarded history, Latin, and algebra as important matters in their own 
right. Academic matters, in this respect, may be something like procreative 
activities, which, to the participants, are attractive in their own right, but which 
also have survival by-products. 


The schools or near schools of the remote past played an important survival 
role during the time that our species was evolving. We are the heirs of many 
generations who, year after year, carried along with them some agency devoted 
to all sorts of weird and useless activities, such as witchcraft, ceremonial 
dancing, or yodelling. We also inherit the basic tendencies which enabled, or 
forced, our ancestors to tolerate, and sometimes even to venerate and reward, 
the specialized groups devoted to the development of those useless manipulative 
tendencies. It is not surprising, then, still to find in our society groups of school 
people or other specialists showing predominant concern for the seemingly trivial 
tendencies with remote survival value. 


As we have stated so often, this analysis is not directly concerned with jus- 
tification, condemnation, or with normative questions. It is possible, however, 
that an analysis of thissort may have the indirect effect of raising or even sharpening 
a few questions that have important normative or practical significance. What 
will happen, for instance, if the traditional custodians of the middle gradient 
cease to function? What should happen, if the urgent concern of the home, 
shrinks farther and farther to the left? Should the school also move to the left 
and spread its interest over the unblanketed area? Or should some new, less 
scholastic agency be established to act as the community substitute for parental 
If the school takes on responsibility for the vital traits in the middle 


concern? 
If the present school is 


gradient, will it lose its effectiveness toward the right? 
re-deployed to guard the middle gradient, will the surviving societies of the future 
be those who have evolved or stumbled upon some new custodians® of the “‘use- 
less” traits to the right? 


Whatever may be the answers to these important questions, it is claimed 
that the school’s traditional concentration of effort becomes more understandable, 
though perhaps no more commendable, when viewed either in the light of the 
urgency of parental concern, or in the light of the varying survival demands of 
widespread human tendencies. 


5Wegener, F. C., ““A Proposal: The School Within a School.” Educational Theory, 1953, 3, 
14-30. 

















HOW DO PHILOSOPHERS KNOW 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING? 


BY OTTO KRASH 


IF PHILOSOPHERS ARE NOT CLEAR ABOUT WHAT THEY ARE DOING, this is not un- 
usual. Men were engaged in thought for many centuries before they began to 
think about thinking. And it was not until the advent of science that men could 
claim with any reasonable degree of accuracy that what they were thinking was 
either true or false. 


Recently, a group of teachers met to consider the relation of philosophy to 
the normative dimension of education. The participants were reasoning about 
the problem area and were doing an excellent job of being reasonable. But if 
knowing what you are doing necessitates an accurate report, then the participants 
in our conference did not know what they were doing. The problem of ethical 
re-evaluation was being confronted with reason (with alternative conceptions of 
reason, of course), yet those engaged in the reasoning did not recognize that they 
were, in fact, actually, deing reasonable. 


Norman Cameron, Professor of Psychology and Psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, underscores the significance of the conference theme when he 
states; 

“One of the gravest problems that great social change presents to any human society 


is one of deciding which of its ethical formulations are proving ineffectual, and what 
procedures shall be adopted in modifying these, or in developing new ones.” 


He goes on to say that, 
“To a considerable degree this is exactly what is happening in contemporary American 


life even though some of the persons most earnestly engaged in ethical re-evaluation are 
often reluctant to recognize what it is that they are doing.” 


THE Funcrion or EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


What is philosophy of education? What are we, who identify ourselves as 
professors of philosophy of education, in effect, doing? How can we forward 
what it is that we are doing into other disciplines? Is this enterprise worth for- 
warding: forwarding into other areas of human experience? '!nto education? 
Or is philosophy of education like Bertrand Russell’s definition of mathematics— 


OTTO KRASH is a Professor of Education and Philosophy of Education at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York. In this article the author addresses his observations to the work and attitude of the educational 
philosopher and the orientation of his profession. Considerable stress is placed upon the criterion of free 
inquiry in appraising the alternative approaches known as Idealism, Realism, and Pragmatism. For 
helpful editorial comment on this paper, the writer wishes to thank Robert E. Mason. 


1Norman Cameron, “‘A Biosocial Approach to Ethics,” in Frederick Burkhardt, ed., The Cleavage 
in Our Culture; Studies in Scientific Humanism in Honor of Max Otto (Boston, Beacon Press, 1952), 
pp. 122-3. Italics mine. 
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a science in which we do not know what we are talking about and whether what 
we are saying is true or false. 


We seem to have no difficulty in recognizing what some have called our 
“internal” problems. Meaning by that, our several alternative conceptions of 
reason, what those alternatives are, how those alternatives are made more precise 
and more systematic, how we attempt to cut the grounds of reasonableness out 
from underneath positions that are different from our own, how to extend re- 
spect to an opponent in argument when we, in fact, hate his ideas, or even worse, 
when we cannot understand what he is saying. What is it that we prize in all 
this? Are we not, in thus extending respect and designating an alternative phi- 
losophy of education as worthy of analysis, witnessing the point at which an alterna- 
tive view gains acceptance as an alternative? 

Now, it is proper to extend great respect toward those who have displayed 
competence in philosophizing. Indeed, it is also fitting to become humble before 
those who by their grasp and breadth of reasoning have enlisted our efforts in 
behalf of the great enterprise of attacking problems of education philosophically. 
But when will some recognize what they are doing? Assessing reasons alterna- 
tive to their own in order that they may sharpen or dull their own reasoning 
against the formidable, systematic thought of others. Is this what it means 
to think philosophically? If this is the way in which philosophers of educa- 
tion are reasonable—accepting alternative views as worthy, as systematic develop- 
ments of human thought, worthy, because precise, organized and funded in the 
greatest of resources—human reason; then this is our discipline and we have a 
proposal to make to other dimensions of human experience and to education. 

We believe that this great achievement of thinking about thinking (philoso- 
phizing) was begun and nurtured by the Greeks. There are those among the 
scientists, however, who disparage philosophy and label the discipline with the 
derogatory name of “classicism”, thereby meaning that philosophy makes no 
significant difference in the human situation. Those who are of this mind in 
the sciences have reasons for believing thusly, and those “‘reasons’’ have, in 
great measure, been supplied by the philosophers themselves. For many phi- 
losophers have been content to sharpen their tools of criticism and analysis end- 
lessly without any perceptible gain save a continuous sharpening of their tools 
of analysis into even sharper, thinner, and smaller tools. They have been con- 
tent to sharpen their tools without submitting them to any test of substance or 
significance. These technical operations, directed “internally”? toward the 
“tools of the trade”, or the problems within philosophy, are to be rejected as 
the sole function for the philosopher of education. Philosophy of education 
must adopt the notion that philosophizing ought to make a difference in the 


‘ 


educational scene. The tools of philosophy must be put to work on the prob- 
lems of men wherein philosophizing may achieve significance for men. 

If we put philosophy to work upon significant human problems, then we 
have problems that are “external’’ to the discipline, as well as the internecine 
problems that have absorbed the energies of countless “classic”? and contempor- 
ary philosophers. The challenge of science to philosophy comes in the charge 
of insignificance in the affairs of men. The challenge of education is identical 
with that of science: of what significance is philosophy to education? 

What does philosophy and philosophizing mean in terms of the following 
significant educational problems: 
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1. Freedom and free inquiry (censorship and indoctrination). 

2. An adequate education for a democratic society—the “needs” of the child, 
“needs”’ of the society, the “needs” of the student teacher. 

3. The Church-State issue—Federal aid to education. 

4. The requirements that private schools must meet in order that they be per- 
mitted as alternatives to, or substitutes for, the public schools and public education. 
5. Theories of thinking and learning. 


6. Theories of method—the method of science; where that method is applicable 


‘ 


the 


2 


om 


and where it isn’t. 
7. Higher or university education—its role in the cultural-educational picture: 
the vocational-liberal arts split. 
8. The communist teacher. 
9. Curriculum construction (place and role of the descriptive sciences, philosophy, 
art). 
10. Education altering other institutions; and the alterings of education by other 
institutions. 
11. Educational policy—the place and function of the discipline of philosophy of 
education. 
Kardiner of Columbia University states that: 
“It is a sign of the times that philosophers who are moved by the contemporary 
scene must abandon their traditional frames of reference and enter upon that of the 


’ 
2 


sciences of human behavior with which they are less familiar.’’* 


THE CHARGE OF DETACHMENT 


Many philosophers have refused to abandon their traditional frames of ref- 
erence and have refused to accept the concept of continuity that undergirds 
modern science. Therefore, scientists as scientists who have occasionally taken 
philosophy seriously, seeking guides in systems of reasonableness, have rejected 
what they call “classicism” as constituting belief in static truths that are derived 
dialectically from other than human-natural sources. Scientists must reject any 
philosophy that refuses to recognize the basic grounds of scientific method: name- 
ly, the concepts of continuity and change in the experiences of man in nature. 
The charge of “‘classicism”’ is justified to the degree that philosophers refuse to 
recognize these two ground conceptions. 

Why is the charge of “classicism” a just charge? For the reason that a 
rejection of continuity and change sets up arbitrary, @ priori, criteria of truth and 
falsity. Rejection automatically blocks further inquiry. Inquiry is blocked 
when final truths become unattached to those conditions in which those truths 
are testable. The religionists who posit the arbitrary division of the spiritual 
and the “practical” prevent inquiry from attending a genuine search for the 
problems of significance in the lives of men. Such a position defeats inquiry at 
the start, inasmuch as the problems in the relation of the “practical” to the 
‘spiritual’ are the ‘more significant’? problems, no matter how much intel- 
lectual effort is extended in the “practical” affairs of men. 

Those who reject continuity and change (the notion that values emerge in, 
through, and out of human experience) are, therefore, prevented from making 
free inquiries into such problem areas as the relation of Church and State, Fed- 


24. Kardiner, in a review of H. A. Overstreet, “The Great Enterprise: Relating Ourselves to 
Our World,” (W. W. Norton & Co., 1952) in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science, Vol. 286, March, 1953, p. 206. 
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eral aid to education, private schools, and ultimately inquiry into alternative 
theories of intelligence, because they are committed a@ priori to the extension of 
their spiritual-practical division of experience where the concepts of continuity 
and change cannot become the test of significance. Ultimately they cannot ex- 
amine into alternative theories of intelligence—unless having to arrive at the 
conclusion held at the beginning of inquiry constitutes freedom! 


The charge of “classicism” holds for some experimentalists in philosophy 
of education—witness a statement by a committee of the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion Society.2 For the “truths” of the religious dogmatist in philosophy of 
education are no different from such concepts as “freedom of inquiry’’, “free 
speech’’, and their attendant “rights”’, if these too become established as “eter- 
nal truths’. Let Boyd H. Bode offer the challenge and charge to the experi- 
mentalists when he says: 

“Tt is presumably obvious that such concepts as liberty, democracy, equality, and 

the public good do not come to us with a set of directions to show how they are to be 
interpreted and applied.” 


We make no significant contribution to American education and the idea of free 
inquiry unless we accept the intellectual responsibility required for “spelling 
out” those conditions in education wherein “intellectual freedom” achieves 
significance in the lives of American children and their teachers. 


Reinhold Niebuhr states that: 


“No intellectual life, worthy of the name, can be at ease with the massive spiritual, 
moral, and cultural crudities, which make themselves normative in a civilization.’” 


The intellectual life of philosophy of education ought not to rest at ease with 
the greatest of cultural crudities of our time—blocking inquiry into the split be- 
tween “the spiritual life and practical life’? that is supported by Niebuhr himself. 
A professional society blocks inquiry and retreats from reason when it embraces 
these who affirm, a priori, the spiritual-practical division of human experience 
and who reject, 4 priori, continuity and continuous change in human experience 
wherein dialectic achieves significance in the lives of men. 


ALTERNATIVE PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Are we representing alternative philosophies, criticizing others? Do the 
legitimate and historic categories of Realism, Idealism, and Experimentalism 
mean anything? Are there any real differences among us? Are we, honestly, 
criticizing representatives of other positions? Is this an exhibition of human 
reason at work? Is this cross-criticism an office, an enterprise, of human reason? 
If this be accepted as the significant theory of human intelligence, it becomes a 
definition of education. And if this be education, those who reject it must be 
identified and exposed as enemies of education. 


To hold any single metaphysical outlook as the single authority, and to re- 
ject other alternatives as non-genuine or false is to block inquiry and impose 


3Committee on Freedom of Jnquiry, ‘The Right to Intellectual Freedom,”’ Educational Theory, 
Vol. 3, (April, 1953), pp. 185-6. 

‘Boyd H. Bode, “The Cleavage in Our Culture,” in Frederick Burkhardt, ed., op. cit., p. 8. 

5Reinhold Niebuhr, America and the Intellectuals (Partisan Review Series; New York City, 
No. 4, 1953), p. 81. 
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thought control. The rejection of alternatives as genuine eliminates the pos- 
sibility of free choice and subjects truth to a predestined conclusion. Are there 
genuine alternatives to the experimentalist philosophy? Yes, and significant 
alternatives are to be found in all philosophic views that accept the concepts of 
continuity and change. Without too great a digression, there is an intellectual 
responsibility to be met and performed in a research into the three historic phi- 
losophic positions. And this task must be a continuing one if the factor of free 
choice is to retain its significance for this conception of human intelligence. 
Where are these genuine alternatives to the philosophy of experimentalism to 
be found? For example, Dewey states that: 


“The term ‘naturalistic’ has many meanings. As (he employs it) it means on the 
one side, that there is no breach of continuity between operations of inquiry and bio- 
logical operations and physical operations. ‘Continuity’ on the other side, means 
that rational operations grow out of organic activities, without being identical with 
that from which they emerge.’’® 


Kaufmann finds Cassirer stating; “Somewhere in the process of knowledge we 
must acknowledge a genuine ‘mutation’ which leads to something new and in- 
dependent.” And again that; “The unity of knowledge must be discovered in 
the progress of knowledge from its primary and primitive stages to ‘pure’ know- 
ledge.” We find Dewey citing Whitehead; 

“The living organ of experience is the living body as a whole. Every instability 
of any part of it—be it chemical, physical, or molar—imposes an activity of readjust- 
ment throughout the whole organism. In the course of such physical activities human 
experience has its origin. The plausible interpretation of such experience is that it is 
one of the natural activities involved in the functioning of such a high grade organism. 
The actualities of nature... must be explanatory of this fact... .’” 


It is in these alternative philosophic views that we may locate and create gen- 
uine alternative perspectives. A profound problem remaining is to see to it that 
these alternatives find their significance in the affairs of human experience. These 
three historic philosophies represented by Dewey, Cassirer, and Whitehead accept 
continuity and change. And they can be turned to account and become sig- 
nificant if submitted to the problems of men. 


Does the philosophy of education have a mission in the contemporary scene? 
Does philosophy of education have problems of significance? Yes. The prob- 
lems of philosophy of education can be of significance to men if they advance 
and extend the course of reason im human experience. If this be the distinctive 
function of philosophy of education, will philosophers of education accept the 
responsibility? Will they know what they are doing? 

If they do, they may make significant contributions in American education 
and perhaps may serve as gadflies to general philosophers. 


6John Dewey, Logic—The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938), p. 18f. 

7Felix Kaufman, “Cassirer’s Theory of Scientific Knowledge,” in Paul Arthur Schilpp, ed., The 
Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer (The Library of Living Philosophers; Evanston, Illinois, 1949), pp. 197, 
188 respectively. 

8John Dewey, “The Philosophy of Whitehead,” in Paul Arthur Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy 
of Alfred North Whitehead, 2d ed., (The Library of Living Philosophers; New York, Tudor Publishing 
Co., 1951), p. 644. Italics are Dewey’s. 








MAN FOR HIMSELF? 


BY OSCAR OPPENHEIMER 


ERICH FROMM’S HUMANISTIC ETHICS, as presented in his treatise called ‘“ Man 
for Himself,” is a great work for two reasons: it brings a glorious humanistic 
tradition to life again, and, for the first time, it opens up to ethics the rich per- 
tinent findings of psychoanalysis. The author does not quote single ideas, but 
gives a full and coherent picture of the core of Aristotle’s, Spinoza’s, Spencer’s 
and Nietzsche’s ethical thought; in the case of Nietzsche, he offers an original 
and very convincing interpretation. These passages of his book bear witness 
for the profound and genuine approach of the author to his topic. This is equally 
true regarding the way in which he delivers the essence of psychoanalytical thought 
from some alien and very misleading presuppositions by Freud, and by so doing, 
renders it productive for ethical theory. So Fromm’s system, based on a great 
tradition, nurtured by the results of the most penetrating research of our day, 
seems to me to be the very best that humanistic ethics has to offer. The objec- 
tive of this paper is twofold: to demonstrate by criticizing Fromm that even 
the best humanistic ethics is not satisfactory; in addition, to salvage for relig- 
ious ethics some of Fromm’s insights which are not characteristic for humanis- 
tic ethics in particular, but which are valid for any ethics. 


Eruicat Norms 


Humanism, has made the most out of the fact that in religious ethics an 
authority from outside imposes values on the individual, thus rendering religious 
ethics blameworthy for robbing man of his freedom and dignity. No matter 
how true this latter criticism is, authority has given something to religious ethics 
the attainment of which has been the object of the frantic struggle of humanis- 
tic ethics—that something which constitutes the core of any ethical system that 
is worth believing in, namely values. It is characteristic for ethical values, as 
for any other, that there are always two types, higher and lower values. With- 
out this distinction the concept of value would become meaningless. Religious 
ethics finds it easy to establish the two types by opposing God-endorsed to man- 
desired values. But where are two distinct agencies in humanistic ethics? They 
do not exist because man is the only agency, all value setting is up to him. There- 
fore, the great difficulty facing him is: not having his left hand know what his 
right hand is doing. This is grossly patent in humanistic hedonism of ancient as 
well as of modern vintage: there is truly nothing to justify Epicur’s or John 
Stuart Mill’s claim against Aristipp or Bentham, to the extent that certain pleas- 
ures are higher than others. Why should it be, since the so called lower ones 
are much more pleasurable with many, and the strength of the pleasure (along 
with Bentham’s similar auxiliary features) is all that counts in hedonistic human- 
ism? Nor does evolution in Spencer’s variety of humanism furnish the distin- 
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guishing criterion any more successfully. Why should something happening 
later be superior just because it happens later? Most interesting is the way in 
which Kant copes with the same difficulty. Before we can understand his at- 
tempt, however, we have to recognize the humanistic nature of his ethics. This 
is made difficult by his queer method of throwing God out through the front 
door and of having him slip in again through the back door. When with great 
pomp he makes man his own autonomous lawgiver, we should assume that this 
is the best feature imaginable for a humanistic ethics, but then toward the end 
of his treatise God appears, as a postulate which supposedly follows from his 
system. It is a real question to answer how much God’s late appearance dilutes 
the humanistic character of the Kantian ethics. Certainly, as much as its hu- 
manistic backbone—the value giving function of man—is concerned, his weakness 
is identical with the hedonists’ and Spencer’s: what makes one value superior 
to the other if all of them issue from the same agency? The humanist may de- 
spise religious ethics for the easy way, as he conceives it, in which it foregoes 
man’s prerogatives, but he cannot deny that in doing so religious ethics is not 
tortured by the humanist’s problem. 


When we approach a new humanistic system, the touchstone for its quality 
should be the degree of success with which it handles this perennial basic prob- 
lem of humanistic ethics. How does Fromm deal with it? He starts out with 
a criticism of psychoanalysis: “Psychoanalysis, in an attempt to establish psy- 
chology as a natural science, mz ide the mistake of divorcing psychology from 
problems of philosophy and ethics.” (p. 6) We can enlarge on this criticism by 
levelling it at all of psychology—for the sin is committed by all schools of mod- 
ern psychology—and we may rejoice at seeing so successful a psychologist as 
Fromm arriving at it. Certainly, this is not the place to discuss all the impov- 
erishment of vision that has gone along with this divorce in general. In ethics 
perhaps more than in other sections of philosophy the inseparability of the phi- 
losophical and psychological aspects of its problems cannot be neglected without 
serious harm to their treatment, e. g., what shall one think of the competence 
of most textbooks in General Psychology for which a phenomenon like free will 
does not exist as a psychological fact when it is a common experience of all of 
us with great impact on the rest of our personalities. Without regard to whether 
we come to accept it in philosophical treatment as genuine or illusory, any phi- 
losophical treatment must be based on the psychological findings. Fromm states 
rightly: “The success of norms for ethical conduct are to be found in man’s 
nature itself.” (p. 7) We find the norms according to him with help of reason: 
“The ideas of the Enlightment taught man that he could trust his own reason 
as a guide to establishing valid ethical norms, and that he could rely on himself, 
needing neither revelation nor the authority of the church in order to know good 
and evil.” (p. 5) Reason in the author’s use is carefully distinguished from in- 
telligence. ‘‘Intelligence is man’s tool for attaining practical goals with the aim 
of discovering those aspects of things the knowledge of which is necessary for 
manipulating them. . . .Reason involves a third dimension, that of depth, which 
reaches to the essence of things and processes. While reason is not divorced 
from the practical aims of life, it is not a mere tool for immediate action. Its 
function is to know, to understand, to grasp, to relate oneself to things by com- 
prehending them.” (p. 102) Here Fromm points out two distinct experiences; 
the question is only whether their obvious difference warrants the assumption of 
two different mental acts, i. e., reason and intelligence. 
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To me it looks as if we accomplish theoretical analysis and practical manip- 
ulation of things with one and the same intelligence. By establishing two separ- 
ate acts and making the one appear superior to the other Fromm tries to conceal 
the vital defect of all intelligence in the ethical realm, namely its inability to 
decide on norms. As very impressive as its performance in the last four hundred 
years has been in finding out what is, as poor is its record in telling what ought 
to be. By its very nature intelligence is confined to stating the facts. This can- 
not be changed by giving it the dignified name reason. Fromm sings a eulogy 
at the accomplishments of man’s intelligence: ‘By virtue of his reason he has 
built a material world the reality of which surpasses even the dreams and visions 
of fairy tales and utopias.” (p. 4) If that is so, why does he need to continue: 
“Yet modern man feels uneasy and more and more bewildered”’ (p. 4) and on 
the next page: “The growing doubt of human autonomy and reason has created 
a state of moral confusion.” Why man’s uneasiness, state of moral confusion 
and even doubt of reason at a time when this wonderful reason has accomplished 
breath taking feats? After the mastery of the material world by reason why do 
we find ourselves in an impasse so frightening that we turn against the master? 
Should we not assume if reason is sufficient to handle the entirety of our lives 
that in these last four centuries of its reign the moral realm was taken care of 
as effectively as the material realm was? Why is it a commonplace today that 
moral development did not keep pace with material progress? The better ex- 
planation for our predicament can be found in the failure of reason to do this 
job, even in the age of its glory, due to its inherent inability for doing it. I side 
with the prevailing trend in modern psychology—as against Fromm—in demot- 
ing intelligence and subordinating it to motivation. First we want to do some- 
thing, then we ask intelligence to help us in doing it. Does this mean bankruptcy 
of science, the field in which we use intelligence? Definitely no! It means only 
that we give science a new more modest place among the productions of man. 
Does it mean—a second question, which could be asked—that we have to give 
up finding the sources of norms for ethical conduct in man’s nature, and relying 
on psychology to help us? No again, and by denying this question we are able 
to score an important point for intelligence. With our intelligence we are able 
to analyze human nature and see the origin of the experience of norms. This 
is important business, but it is very different from deciding on what is good and 
bad. Intelligence cannot do the latter. All it can do is describe the ways we 
arrive at the decision. By doing this it gives us the deeper insight into the 
moral nature of man which our scientific curiosity desires. 








PropucTIvE PERSONALITY 


Although Fromm fails in providing us with a valid criterion for ethical norms 
the context in which reason works is of greatest interest, for the author introduces 
here a new stage of moral experience of such an importance that no future ethics 
can afford to exclude it. It is contained in his theory of the productive and non- 
productive personality. He arrives at it by employing results of psychoanalytical 
research, especially in the field of unconscious motivation. ‘“‘Productiveness is 
man’s ability to use his powers and to realize his potentialities.” (p. 84) It does 


not apply only to creative work as the term could suggest, but “‘a person can 
experience, see, feel, and think productively without having the gift to create 
something visible or communicable.” (p. 85) In fact, the greatest achievement 
of a productive person is what he makes out of himself. “ Productiveness is a 
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particular mode of relatedness to the world.” (p. 91) The productive person 
does not only perceive the world “in the same fashion as a film makes a literal 
record of things photographed, he perceives it mainly generatively by conceiving 
it, by enlivening and recreating this new material through the spontaneous activ- 
ity of one’s own mental and emotional powers.” (p. 88) 


Spontaneity in the use of his mental and emotional powers is an outstanding 
trait of the productive personality. Man cannot be spontaneous and therefore 
is not productive if his activities result “from compelling forces over which he 
has no control.” (p. 86) Examples for the state opposed to productiveness would 
be activity of a person under hypnosis, reaction to anxiety, activity based on 
submission to or dependence on authority. (p. 85-86) In all these instances 
“the activity lacks spontaneity in the sense that it does not originate from his 
own mental or emotional experience but from an outside source.” (p. 87) It 
leads either to an absolute dependence on others with the loss of one’s own in- 
tegrity or to a withdrawal from others who are experienced as threats. (p. 109) 
Spontaneity, integrity, freedom from outward pressure are the earmarks of pro- 
ductiveness. ‘‘To become a productive person does not happen to man acciden- 
tally, but it requires productive activity to give life to the emotional and intel- 
lectual potentialities of man.” (p. 91) 


The nature of productiveness appears most clearly in the author’s discussion 
of productive love. Productive love is very different from what is commonly 
called love. For “love is a very specific feeling; and while every human being 
has a capacity for love, its realization is one of the most difficult achievements. 
It contains as its basic elements care, responsibility, respect and knowledge. 
Therefore, very different from common notions, to fall in love is the beginning 
and only an opportunity for the achievement of love.” (p. 100) He makes light 
of the fatalistic and romantic concepts many of us entertain in regard to the 
reasons for being loved by stating forcefully “one is not loved accidentally; one’s 
own power to love produces love. . .to love a person productively implies to care 
and to feel responsible for his life, not only for his physical, but for the growth 
and development of all his human powers.” (p. 100) In addition, “without re- 
spect for and knowledge of the beloved person, love deteriorates into domination 
and possessiveness”. (p. 101) “It is the expression of intimacy between two 
human beings under the condition of the preservation of each others integrity.” 


(p. 110) 


One may not be willing to go all the way with the author in minimizing the 
fatalistic aspect of love and in neglecting the difference between love between 
the sexes and other types of love, yet one will have to admit that the understand- 
ing of the complex topic is greatly helped by his contribution. Looking at it 
from a practical angle, his moralization of love will make more effectively for 
longer lasting relationships based on love. Productive thinking, another re- 
latedness to the world in which productiveness is expressed is guided, as is pro- 
ductive love, by respect, this time by respect for the facts. At the same time 
it receives its impulse from the interest of the thinker in the facts, which excludes 
a notion like scientific objectivity if this notion assumes complete emotional 
detachment of the thinker. 

Opposed to productive orientation are the non-productive orientations. 


There are four of them: receptive, exploitative, hoarding and marketing. “In 
the receptive orientation a person feels the source of all good to be outside, and 
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he believes that the only way to get what he wants—be it something material, 
be it affection, love, knowledge, pleasure—is to receive it from that outside source.” 
(p.62) ‘The exploitative orientation, like the receptive, has as its basic premise, 
the feeling that the source of all good is outside, that whatever one wants to get 
must be sought there, and that one cannot produce anything oneself. The dif- 
ference between the two, however, is that the exploitative type does not expect 
to receive things from others as gifts, but to take them away from others by force 
and cunning.” (p. 64) The hoarding orientation “makes people have little 
faith in anything new they might get from the outside world; their security is 
based upon hoarding and saving, while spending is felt to be a threat. . .Their 
miserliness refers to money and material things as well as to feelings and thoughts.” 
(p. 65) The marketing orientation is interesting because, different from the 
others, it ‘“developed as a dominant one only in the modern era.” (p. 67) As 
commodities in the modern market are evaluated not so much on the basis of 
their intrinsic use as on the basis of the momentary supply demand situation, 
so personalities have received an exchange value. While competence is not 
completely neglected in accounting for success, more important is whether we 
have the kind of personality traits fashionable at the moment in the market, 
and if we do not have them, whether we pretend to have them. This leads to 
a great falsification of personality, a make-believe in which we forget to be true 
to ourselves, and to develop the potentialities in us as it is required of a productive 
personality. It pays to read the comprehensive and imaginative pictures which 
the author draws in applying each of the four types to the entirety of living, 
especially the picture of the marketing type. 


While the reader is very certain that all the author’s descriptions bear on 
most significant features of personality, while all the time, in reading, people he 
knows appear before his mind’s eye illustrating the author’s point, it is not easy 
to find out in Fromm’s writings what exactly distinguishes non-productive from 
productive orientation. He says: “The receptive, exploitative and hoarding 
orientations have something in common: each is one form of human relatedness 
which, if dominant in a person, is specific of him and characterizes him. The 
marketing orientation, however, does not develop something which is potentially 
in the person.” (p. 76-77) So we may think that, at least in three non-productive 
orientations we have development of human potentialities, as we find it with 
productiveness. On the other hand, from the description of the ways in which 
social conditions are instrumental in producing non-productive orientations we 
may gather that the lack of freedom and the presence of outward force and pres- 
sure play the chief role in this process, very different from the conditions under 
which productiveness operates. So we learn about the origin of the receptive 
orientation: “It is often to be found in societies in which the right of one group 
to exploit the other is firmly established. Since the exploited group has no power 
to change, or any idea of changing its situation, it will tend to look up to its mas- 
ters as to its providers, as to those from whom one receives everything life can 
give. No matter, how little the slave receives, he feels that by his own effort 
he could have acquired even less, since the structure of his society impresses 
him with the fact that he is unable to organize it and to rely on his own activity 
and reason.” Particularly the last sentence shows that if we should have any 
development of human potentialities in non-productive orientation it would have 
to lack the spontaneity of productive orientation, it would not center in the per- 
son, but be imposed on it. Yet it is not easy to find the demarkation line when 
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we listen to another discussion in which we are told that non-productive orienta- 
tion is not solely negative, but if it is present to a moderate degree it may be 
blended with productive orientation and may become part of a positive personality. 


In the same context, there is also the question unanswered what relation- 
ships exist between the four non-productive orientations and non-productive 
phenomena given by Fromm like reaction to anxiety, automaton activity, activ- 
ity caused by irrational passions. The comparison with phenomena like these 
makes one also wonder as to how much the non-productive person is a neurotic 
person. The receptive and exploitative types have much in common with Hor- 
ney’s neurotic types moving toward and against people. Does a remark like 
this: ‘‘Freud and his followers have given a splendid analysis of the neurotic 
character. Their clinical description of the non-productive character is exhaus- 
tive and accurate.” (p. 83), suggest close kinship between neurotic and non-pro- 
ductive personality? The identification of productive personality with mental 
health would point in the same direction. In ending my discussion, it is my hope 
that we will: receive more clarification of the relationship between the highly 
significant concepts of productive and non-productive personality in a future 
study on problems of social psychology in which the author promises to deal 
more with non-productive personality. 


The concept of productive personality has bearing on any type of ethics, 
humanistic or religious. In the confines of the latter it will provide the key for 
the analysis of many phenomena which have contributed to the poor reputation 
which religious ethics has in many quarters. E. g. we can easily see how many 
a form of altruistic action may have its basis, via unconscious motivation, in a 
very egotistic non-productive receptive or exploitative orientation, or Calvin’s 
extreme position which irritates our author no end, on close inspection may con- 
tain strains of a submission to force with neglect of integrity of personality. To 
a quite different context, of course, belongs the question whether we may account 
for the entirety of religious ethics by non-productive orientation, a question which 
will be taken up presently. 


The concept of productive personality also leads to a better understanding 
of hedonism in a very searching inquiry of Fromm’s into the various types of 
pleasure. Where hedonism crudely sees nothing but the one experience pleasure 
he finds many subtle, yet important, distinctions. Most impressive is the way 
in which he established happiness as “an achievement brought about by man’s 
inner productiveness.” (p. 189) I would like to add a second type of happiness 
originating in man’s working authoritarian relatedness. 


Love AND SELFISHNESS 

Seeing all the ramifications of productive and non-productive personality 
the question is pertinent: How far exactly does the importance of productive 
personality go? After having admitted that it is a vital and integral part of any 
ethics should we proceed in making it the sole pillar on which a whole system of 
ethics can rest, as Fromm suggests? Is the meaning of the value “good”’ ex- 
hausted by saying that it is good to develop one’s potentialities in freedom, and 
it is “evil” not to do it? If it were true it would imply that all our potentialities 
are good since all of them shall be developed. Fromm’s picture of man’s ethical 
nature is much more simple and homogeneous than the picture that religious 
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ethics has to offer since it avoids the split which goes straight through the middle 
of man when we make part of his potentialities good, and another part evil. The 
justification for his simplified picture hinges on the truth in his statement on 
selfishness and self-love. He fights the basic assumption of all religious ethics 
that loving oneself is evil, loving others is good, and that one has to overcome 
self-love in order to love others. For his purpose he introduces the distinction 
between self-love and selfishness. ‘‘Self-love is the affirmation of one’s own life, 
happiness, growth, freedom, and is rooted in one’s capacity to love, 1. e., in care, 
respect, responsibility and knowledge.” (p. 130) This lofty meaning which he 
gives self-love enables him to say: “Love of others and love of ourselves are 
not alternatives. On the contrary, an attitude of love toward themselves will 
be found in all those who are capable of loving others.” (p. 129) Compared 
with the self-loving person the selfish person “is basically unable to love. . .He 
does not love himself too much but too little, in fact he hates himself. This 
lack of fondness and care for himself which is only one expression of his lack of 
productiveness, leaves him empty and frustrated. He is necessarily unhappy and 
anxiously concerned to snatch from life the satisfactions which he blocks himself 
from attaining.” (p. 130f.) 


In trying to criticize Fromm’s ideas we shall move cautiously and slowly, 
else by denying the truth of his basic assumption we are in danger of overlooking 
some of his finest psychological observations which are interwoven with his basic 
assumption. I shall start with these observations contained in his discussion of 
self-love. His discovery of self-love is so original and welcome because the para- 
mount role which selfishness plays in our lives has easily hidden self-love from 
the view of most of us. In striving so hard to get for ourselves all we can, we 
are not enough concerned with cultivating our selves. The fierce struggle for 
existence does not seem to leave enough time for something like self-love; to 
many it will appear luxury compared with the exigencies of struggle for exist- 
ence. And yet, it seems much more rewarding, beside struggling for existence, 
to love a high image that we hold of ourselves and to bring our real selves closer 
to it than mere struggle and becoming uglier and uglier in the course of the struggle. 


Here we deal with another concept of Fromm that merits being preserved 
in any future ethical system. Self-love offers the defying answer to all ideologies 
which try to reduce us to the level of “economic man’’. Yet, does it solve the 
problem of antagonism between selfishness and loving others? I like to accept 
the author’s observation maintaining that self-love and love of others do not 
exclude each other but are expressions of the same capacity for love, on one con- 
dition which the author will not grant me, but which I consider necessary and 
sound, namely that the great kinship exists because the high image which I hold 
of myself is the image of a person who has overcome selfishness and who is ready 
for sacrifice and service for others, and our productive growth is growth in de- 
veloping this readiness. 


With all appreciation for Fromm’s deep searching here I must confess that 
it does not solve our main problem, and chiefly because of the unconvincing na- 
ture of his interpretation of the other phenomenon involved, namely, selfishness. 
I gave a long quotation on it so that the reader may consider the justification of 
my criticism. Fromm does not interpret selfishness of the normal individual, 
but of the neurotic, and I concede that many normal persons have neurotic trends. 
The normal selfishness of the normal individual, however, is healthy and strong. 
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He is not unhappy and frustrated, as Fromm will have him, except when he can- 
not satisfy his selfishness. He loves himself very much, too much if we may 
trust the assertions of religious ethics. Selfishness in man is basic and defies 
further explanation. The hard struggle for life which has been used to account 
for it merely brings it to the fore in all its strength. Another observation used 
for explanation, to the extent that we have innumerable intimate experiences 
from childhood through adulthood in which we are aware of the closeness to 
ourselves, does not account for selfishness either; it is only its concomitant. Kant 
meant selfishness, not Fromm’s self-love, when he points out in our author’s pre- 
sentation of Kantian ideas: “It is a virtue to want happiness for others, but 
to want one’s own happiness is ethically indifferent, since it is something for 
which the nature of man is striving, and since a natural striving cannot have 
a positive ethical value.” (p. 121) Fromm is guilty here in one instance of what 
Allport considers a general criticism of the entire system of Fromm’s teacher 
Freud, namely to see normal phenomena in the light of clinical findings. Loving 
others is so difficult because selfishness is so strong in us, and loving them in many 
cases means injuring our selfishness. Therefore it happens often that we follow 
the dictate of selfishness and do not love others. Here is the foundation for 
Calvin’s low estimate of man’s moral strength. The discussion of the antag- 
onism has often been confused by neglecting the distinction between loving others 
when clashing with selfishness, and other situations in which no clash takes place. 
So we may love others because we enjoy their company which temporarily frees 
us from an unpleasant sense of loneliness, or because we have shared many ex- 
periences or because they are helping us to realize our designs of selfishness. These 
are the easy ways of loving them. But the difficult one is loving them when we 
feel much more like hating them because they hinder our selfish schemes. Sel- 
fishness, on the other hand, is not evil if there is no conflict with the interests 
of others or if it helps materialize others’ interests. 


Fromm’s general picture is much more lofty than mine—and I do not say 
this in a derogatory vein because compared with many other humanistic ethics 
this by itself is an asset—but it is less realistic. Fromm is not shallow, but he 
cannot avoid here the company of many modern people who try to paint shallow 
and sentimental pictures of man like this: “‘We are not so bad after all. Leave 
us alone, and we will be good, we will even help our neighbours. Only if life 
becomes too hard and others are mean to us we shall slap back.” But why should 
we slap back at all? Isn’t this the situation which tests our goodness, and why 
are the others mean? Are they not included among the “we” who are not so 
bad after all? Rousseau with his noble savage is one of the great sinners who 
started this falsification of the vision of man. 


In another context (p. 210-226) Fromm calls hate and the destructive forces 
in man which are directed against others and against oneself the evil qualities 
in man, and gives a penetrating and lucid analysis of them. According to him, 
man becomes destructive only when he is barred from productive living. There- 
fore “‘man is not necessarily evil but becomes evil only if the proper conditions 
for his growth and development are lacking.” (p. 218) While we are presented 
here with another vista into man, its discussion has little bearing on the problem 
of good and evil. Evil is not being destructive, but being selfish, and selfishness 
is a “primary potentiality” to use Fromm’s term, it is not a secondary like the 
kind of destructiveness which he is discussing; it is present from the start, it is 
not a product of adverse circumstances. 
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AUTHORITARIAN RELATIONS 


The author’s inability to accept this interpretation of selfishness has fargoing 
consequences. The rift in man’s moral nature starts with his selfishness, but can- 
not be completely understood by referring only to it. When we look at the great 
strength of selfishness we are prompted to raise these questions: How does it 
come that man considers love for his fellow-man superior in value to selfishness? 
If he feels so strongly like following his selfish urges, why should love for others 
be better since it is much weaker in him and since he acts upon it much less fre- 
quently? The answer of religious ethics is that he bows to God’s authority and 
tries to overcome his selfishness in order to please God who wants him to love 


his fellow-man. 


Fromm cannot understand this because his interpretation of authority is 
inadequate. He sees two types of authority, irrational and rational. The for- 
mer he describes this way: “Authoritarian ethics denies man’s capacity to know 
what is good or bad. . . .Such a system is based not on reason and knowledge, 
but on awe of the authority and on the subject’s feeling of weakness and depend- 
ence; the surrender of decision making to the authority results from the latter’s 
magic power; its decisions cannot and must not be questioned. . .authoritarian 
ethics answers the question of what is good or bad primarily in terms of the in- 
terests of the authority, not the interests of the subject; it is exploitative, although 
the subject may derive considerable benefits, psychic or material, from it.” (p. 10) 
“The source of irrational authority is always power over people. This power 
can be physical or mental, it can be realistic or only relative in terms of the anxi- 
ety and helplessness of the person submitting to this authority. Power on the 
one side, fear on the other, are always the buttresses on which irrational authority 
is built.” (p. 9) Fromm presents here a perfect description of a phenomenon 
that has become particularly important in recent decades with the rise of the 
totalitarian form of government. Knowledge of the sufferings which authoritarian 
governments have imposed on their victims has blinded his eyes, as the eyes of 
many others, for another phenomenon, alike on the surface and radically dif- 
ferent in its basic nature. Here I cannot find the exceptional power of distinc- 
tion which the author uses so often. There is authority and “authority”, and 
what Fromm deals with is “authority”. For the understanding of man’s moral 
naturc restoring the distinction is of crucial importance. “Authority” is the 
power to which I submit because I am forced to do it and I have no other choice. 
Based on force and fear, it cannot afford criticism by its subjects, as Fromm 
rightly observes. The interests of the “authority” are the only interests which 
count, the subject is exploited. Authority, however—and there is only one per- 
fectly satisfying authority, and that is religious authority, God—requires the 
voluntary surrender of man. Man gives himself to God in a free act of decision. 
He does it, not out of fear, but out of awe, overwhelmed in a genuine experience 
by his indescribable greatness. After he has accepted his authority he feels 
secure in a way never felt before for two interconnected reasons: God’s author- 
ity is very strong, and man’s need for authority is very strong, and so he finds 
greatest satisfaction in the strength of God’s authority. 


Fromm has given so much enthusiastic thought to the description of man’s 
" 


strong urge to assert himself, to rely on himself and on his own powers that 
he disregards another equally strong desire, namely to leave the narrow confines 
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in which he finds himself as an individual, to reach beyond himself and to bow 
to somebody greater ~— himself. The hero worship of youth—often misused 
and yet ineradicable in youth—the relationship of the child to the father, the 
relationship of the disciple or apprentice to the master in many fields, the dedica- 
tion to high causes are minor expressions of this powerful desire; the major, and 
all important one, is acceptance of religious authority. The lonesomeness of the 
individual and the prospect of death—two experiences to which Fromm gives 
consideration in his discussion on existential dichotomies—are taken care of in 
a profoundly satisfactory way in the authoritarian relatedness. While lonesome- 
ness cannot be removed, it is assuaged and made bearable by the experience of 
an authority concerned with man’s fate, and death is a gate leading into more 
living. In humanistic ethics death is nothing but an incomprehensible and most 
upsetting accident, the door to further living is closed by reason’s confinement 
to the world of the senses, and loneliness of man is not lessened, but strengthened 
by man’s stubborn insistence on standing on his own feet. Very often man driven 
by loneliness and fear of death makes God the goal of wishful thinking and pre- 
tends, to others and to himself, to have had an experience of God’s authority. 
But need for the relatedness to God is far from having it. Freedom of man which 
Fromm cherishes is lost in “authority”’, but perfectly preserved in authoritarian 
relatedness because by choosing God as the objective to whom to bow he has 
the inward assurance of having made the best use of his freedom. Integrity and 
dignity of man are also maintained because there is nothing undignified in admit- 
ting superiority of another and in willingness to serve him. 


We can see how easy it is to miss the understanding of authority when we 
compare it with Fromm’s description of authority which I quoted earlier. To 
the superficial thinker the surface similarity is amazing, and the fundamental 
differences are visible only to close scrutiny. So Fromm’s statement applies to 
authority as well as to “authority”’ when he says that authoritarian ethics denies 
man’s capacity to know what is good or bad because in the case of authority 
God decides on it. Yet this abdication of man’s intelligence is not the catas- 
trophe to us as it is to Fromm since the experience of God’s authority which 
lifts us above ourselves is much more worthwhile than anything that intelligence 
has to offer. Do I need to add that abdication of intelligence on this point does 
not cancel its use in many other human activities? The basic difference between 
authority and “authority” in spite of shallow similarities is met again when I 
have to take strongest exception to Fromm’s assertion to the extent that the 
question of what is good or bad is answered primarily in terms of the interest 
of the authority, and also to his other statement holding that force and fear are 
the buttresses on which irrational authority is built. Authority also has nothing 
to do with extreme statements by Fromm like the following: “Those subject 
to authority are means to his end, consequently his property and used by him 
for his own purposes. The supremacy of the authority is questioned by the 
attempt of the creature to cease being a thing and to become a creator.” (p. 149) 
In the authoritarian relatedness man does not experience himself as a thing in 
the hands of authority incomprehensible in his whims, but finds an enhanced 
sense of living pervading his whole personality, not known to him before. His 
productiveness and spontaneity is stimulated immeasurably, as is so well shown 
in the glorious living of men like St. Francis and Albert Schweitzer. ‘“‘ Author- 
ities’’ have long realized the genuine strength of authority. See how the Great 
Inquisitor fights Christ in Dostoevski’s immortal piece of writing, or how Hitler 
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stole the paraphernalia of religious service, or how the princes of the past desired 
annointment by the servant of God. “Authorities” have also profited from 
man’s great longing for authority. Hitler’s Germany offers a wonderful, though 
pathetic illustration: many German educated men and many of Germany’s 
youth bowed to Hitler not prompted by fear, but by the expectation to find author- 
ity in him. Indoctrination by many generations with pseudo-scientific human- 
ism preaching reliance on one’s own reason had closed the door to something 
obviously ridiculous and obsolete like religious experience. At the same time, 
this humanism had proved unable, itself, to satisfy the strong desire for authority 
and for service for it, so the long frustrated and pent-up desire poured into the 
channels of Hitlerism. 


The deepgoing misinterpretation of “authority” for authority which took 
place is a tragic evidence for the strength of the desire for authority. (I discussed 
this aspect of Hitlerism in detail in an article, entitled ‘““The Soul of Postwar 
Germany”, in “The Christian Century”, June 30, 1943.) Another whole series 
of misuses of authority by “authority”’ and of examples of “‘authority”’ profiting 
by the reputation of authority is expounded admirably in Fromm’s treatment 
of what he calls authoritarian conscience and of the sense of guilt arising from 
this conscience. While I am certain that there is true parental authority I 
would subscribe to his presentation of the various ingenious ways in which 
parental “authority” makes the child suffer from unjustified guilt feelings. Prac- 
tical clinical experience can tell a long story of it. I would add that the church 
has often degenerated into producing unjustified guilt feelings. In general, I am 
very far from asserting that all of Christendom, to take the religion of our realm, 
has testified to the experience of authoritarian relatedness. There is much sham 
acceptance of God because of fear of life and death, as already mentioned. Freud 
did not give figments of his imagination when he called religion a neurosis al- 
though he generalized most unduly. There are perhaps even more cases of mean- 
ingless acceptance of the traditionally inherited, and of misuse of the reputation 
of religion for egotistic purposes. Even among the minority of people with gen- 
uine experience of religious authority there are many whose genuine experience 
is queerly blended with threads of the other attitudes. The great role which 
“authorities” have been playing in human history, and the manifold falsifica- 
tions of religion teach the impressive lesson that it is difficult for man to rise 
above himself, and his selfishness, and this is one hidden source on which the 
Promethean allurement of a humanistic ethics has been feeding: if man finds 
it too difficult to rise above himself, tell him that there is no virtue in doing it. 
Yet while the task is heavy the profound satisfaction growing out of an accom- 
plished authoritarian relatedness proves the fact that the man who loses his self- 
ishness finds himself on a higher plane. 


Authoritarian relatedness, to come back to the question with which we start- 
ed our discussion on authority accounts for our preference of altruistic love to 
selfishness. Here application of Fromm’s suggestion to base ethics on psychology 
bears fruit by revealing a very consistent structure of man’s moral nature: Our 
preference of the weak love for others to strong selfishness cannot be grasped as 
long as we restrict our examination to both phenomena proper. As soon, how- 
ever, as we include a desire for accepting religious authority, and realize that love 
for our fellow men is founded on the demand of religious authority, the riddle is 
solved, man’s moral dualism is understood. 
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Fromm’s second type of authority, rational authority, is no authority at all 
if the term should indicate that it has something in common with irrational author- 
ity. He states about it: “It is based on the principle that ‘good’ is what is 
good for man, and ‘evil’ what is detrimental to man; the sole criterion of ethical 
value being man’s welfare.”’ (p. 12) I do not think that anybody will take issue 
with this most general statement as it applies to ethics, religious as well as hu- 
manistic. Furthermore he says: “Rational authority has its source in com- 
petence. . . .it requires constant scrutinizing and criticism of those subjected to 
it; it is always temporary, its acceptance depending on its performance.” (p. 9) 
All that is meant here is respect for the expert as long as he proves to be one. 
As useful as this relatedness may be in social living, its importance 1s insignificant 
compared with irrational authority mainly for the reason that the value of in- 
telligence on which it is based is nil when applied to the determination of ethical 
norms. Fromm would agree with us here as to the secondary place of rational 
authority in ethics, since to him no authority, neither irrational nor rational, but 
reason furnishes the criterion for good and evil. 


FAITH 

A most amazing piece of reading in Fromm’s ethics is the section on faith. 
We are presented with a positive appreciation of faith, the last thing which I 
expected from a modern humanistic ethics. The triumphant advance of human- 
istic thought in the last few centuries was characterized by a bitter battle with 
faith. Now, we hear Fromm exclaim: ‘Man cannot live without faith”’, (p. 20) 
and: ‘“‘Without faith, man becomes sterile, hopeless and afraid to the very 
core of his being.”’ (p. 198) Yet, while he sees the need for faith, he cannot rec- 
ognize its nature. He is unable to accept the religious aspect of it, and tries to 
establish rational faith. Unfortunately, there does not exist anything like ration- 
al faith, although—at least theoretically—there could be an irrational faith in 
reason. Rational faith is self-contradictory, because faith by its very nature is 
irrational. 


In describing rational faith, Fromm maintains: “Rational faith is rooted 
in an independent conviction based upon one’s own productive observing and 
thinking.” (p. 205) As an example he gives the case of productive thinking in 
which the scientist “often starts with what may be called a ‘rational vision’, 
itself a result of considerable previous study, reflective thinking, and observa- 
tion.” (p. 205) As great a tool for scientific work productive thinking is. it con- 
sists of knowledge, reasoning, and imagination; it does not require faith as an 
additional component. The situation is similar in the case of “faith” in people. 
This illustration by Fromm, e. g. the mother’s faith in her child, really consists of 
expectation on the basis of the experiences which she has had with her child’s 
abilities, and of an irrational hope that fate will be kind with him because he 
is her child. Faith is not present except in the case of the religious mother who 
has faith in God, and who bases her expectations for her child on this faith. But 
this, of course, is not the kind of faith which Fromm has in mind. 


The deepest reason for the unconvincing character of all illustrations for 
rational faith is the incompatibility of faith and reason. Where we can apply 
reason there is not place for faith, and faith starts operating in situations in which 
reason fails. Therefore, although I said we can consider the possibility of an 
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irrational faith in reason theoretically, it does not work practically because rea- 
son, by its very nature, excludes the use of faith in dealing with its own problems. 
It relies completely on its own competence in accepting facts only if they have 
been proved by reason. The claims of reason for reigning over our lives would 
be sound if there were not problems which it cannot solve and situations which 
it cannot handle. The greatest of all problems is how to determine ethical norms. 
While the incompetence of reason seems to necessitate another faculty for deal- 
ing with those problems and situations, faith is much more than something logi- 
cally required; faith is genuine experience. So we do not say with Voltaire: “If 
there is no God, we must invent him.” Neither Tertullian is right in asserting: 
“T have faith because it is against reason,” nor does the opposite view hold true 
which maintains: “I have faith although it is against reason”’, because faith is 
indifferent to reason, it stands on its own feet. 


In order to see that clearly, we will do well to first remove the distorted 
notion which Fromm, along with many of his contemporaries, has of faith. Faith 
to him is “emotional submission to irrational authority.” (p. 201) “A person 
with faith has given up his inner independence. . . .The most impressive illustra- 
tion is to be found in the hypnotic situation where a person in the state of hypno- 
tic sleep is ready to think and feel what the hypnotist makes him think and feel 
....The reaction of people to a leader equipped with a strong power of suggestion 


is an example of semihypnotic state.” (pp. 201, 202) Thus to Fromm faith is 
close to hypnotism. But his concept applies only to “faith’’, pseudo-faith, just 
as his concept of authority referred to “authority”, pseudo-authority. There is 


no doubt, the world is full of “faith”’ as the world is full of wrong authorities, and 
a very legitimate reason why people hesitate to trust their faith is the fear that 
it may be merely “faith”. Yet, the existence of “faith” is no point against 
faith as many believe. On the contrary, its existence is evidence for the great 
need which man feels for having faith. Because their hunger is great, they take 
stone for bread. 


What is faith? Faith is the unqualified belief in God’s authority, the affirm- 
ation of his superiority and of our willingness to accept the place which he assigns 
to us. As with authority and “authority’’, faith and pseudo-faith are similar on 
the surface but absolutely different in their basic nature. So we can agree with 
Fromm that it is an emotional submission to irrational authority, but we shall 
disagree most sharply with his statement that it requires a loss of inner independ- 
ence if he implies in it a loss of freedom and of personal integrity. As I pointed 
out in the discussion of authority, freedom and integrity take on their full mean- 
ing only in their relatedness to God. Nostrum cor inquietum donec quiescat 
in te (Our hearts are restless until they rest in Thee!), St. Augustin’s exlama- 
tion, states in muce the function of faith as being the core of full human living. 
(If modern psychology could see the entirety of man—not a few artificially cut 
out and dried up segments—our textbooks would make faith the center of pre- 
sentation; but, of course, white rats have no faith.) 


A grave question confronts us here: If faith is all important, why does man 


have so little faith? An adequate answer would fill a book. A few main points 
may be touched here. First, it is difficult to have faith. Kierkegaard, convinc- 
ed more than anyone of the greatness of faith, confessed in absolute candor that 
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he himself could not achieve it. It is difficult for two chief reasons: to achieve 
it, we must overcome selfishness, and we must reach out beyond the world of 
the senses where intelligence reigns supreme. (I am surprised not to find in 
Fromm’s ethics any hints at sense experience being the sole foundation of rational 
ethics.) This latter reason makes us understand Kierkegaard when he considers 
courage indispensable for attaining faith. He compares faith with swimming 
while lying on the water and trusting that it will hold you even if thousands of 
fathoms are underneath. Therefore, Fromm is entirely wrong when he thinks 
that passively waiting for the realization of one’s hope is a characteristic of ir- 
rational faith. (p. 209) Faith is active and dynamic, a supreme effort of putting 
the whole of life on a high basis while faced by formidable obstacles. 


The two great difficulties on the road to reaching faith are accentuated or 
diminished depending upon the culture in which one lives. It is easier to have 
faith in a religious age than in ours where we are surrounded by people so dumb- 
founded by the achievements of intelligence in the world of the senses that they 
lose their feelers for a world outside of the senses, a world reached by tools other 
than intelligence. Not satisfied deep inside by their intellectualistic culture, and 
yet ignorant of anything else, these people often fall into a stupor of indifference. 
This phenomenon, however, is often of a shallow, conscious nature. Proof of 
this are the many types of pseudo-faiths with which our age abounds when the 
need for faith pushed down into the unconscious finds it tortuous way back into 
sham experiences. One day when we have a psychoanalytical science with a 
religious, and not an anti or a-religious bias, we will learn more about the ex- 
periences which distort faith into “faith.” 


MENTAL HEALTH AND MorAL FREEDOM 


The gulf which yawns between humanistic and religious ethics becomes even 
more widened when we turn to two additional problems to which Fromm devotes 
original and stimulating thinking: the relationship between mental health and 
ethics, and freedom of will. While the discussion of the latter has been with us 
through the ages, the importance of the former is just dawning on our minds, 
and Fromm has done a great service to ethics by emphasizing it. Mental health, 
he thinks is greatly of a moral nature, and he illustrates his point by examples 
taken from the field of neurosis. “The problem of psychic health and neurosis 
is inseparably linked up with that of ethics. It may be said that every neurosis 
represents a moral problem.” (p. 224) While we listen here with respect to the 
experienced clinician, our ways part when he ties mental health up with his con- 
cept of productive personality. “Mental health, like physical health, is not an 
aim to which the individual must be forced from the outside but one the incen- 
tive for which is in the individual, and the suppression of which requires strong 
environmental forces operating against him.” (pp. 218-219) This is wrong to the 
degree to which mental health is identical with high morality. It is true that 
man cannot be forced from the outside to be good, but the picture is not so sim- 
ple that ali we observe is the growth of goodness while the whole personality 
grows. While it also is true that there is a strong incentive within the individ- 
ual for being good, there is another strong incentive for being selfish, and this 
latter, more than the strong environmental forces operates against goodness, 
hinders and stunts its growth. In conclusion: although there cannot be any 
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argument as to the significant role which morality plays in mental health, very 
much depends on the way in which we think the role is played. For me, men- 
tal health is very different from physical health because morality is a vital com- 
ponent of the former. 

Fromm tries to dispose of free will this way: “We are prone to believe 
that we act freely because, as Spinoza has already suggested, we are aware of 
our wishes but unaware of their motivations.” (p. 232) On the one hand, we are 
not surprised at seeing him take this stand since much of his discussion of good 
and evil already intimated that there is no need for deciding between them be- 
cause they do not represent two items of about equal importance between which 
we have to choose. On the other hand, the vision of man making a free choice 
could have added glory to the ideal of productive living so that for this reason 
an opposite stand by our author would not have been surprising either. In 
Fromm’s opinion, character—not free will—determines our actions. “The child 
starts his life in an indifferent moral state, and his character is shaped by ex- 
ternal influences which are most powerful in the early years of his life, when he 
has neither the knowledge nor the power to change the circumstances which 
determine his character. At an age when he might attempt to change the con- 


ditions under which he lives, his character is already formed.” (p. 231) 


This conception of mental development which most modern psychologists 
will accept is too radical in giving all the credit for character formation to child- 
hood, instead of only the greater part, because doubtlessly some of it is going 
on in adulthood, e. g., the emergence of the traits which we describe as mature 
personality. More to the point of our present discussion, this conception neg- 
lects the crucial fact that in spite of all influences exerted from outside on child 
and adult, the adult often is in the painful situation where he must make a de- 
cision between good and evil. Why did not the forces from outside which are 
believed to have molded his moral personality tell him once and for all what 
to do and spare him the decision? 


The truth is that these forces are not of a homogeneous but of a diversified 
nature—some good, some evil, some mixed. They therefore pull in different 
directions and leave the final decision to man. Robert S. Lynd and Karen Hor- 
ney have demonstrated to what an amazing degree egotistic and altruistic ideals 
attack poor man of the modern American civilization at once, and throw him 
into dazed confusion. Nobody will deny that outside forces influence us, but 
there is a wide gap between saying that they influence us and that they deter- 
mine us. This gap is often blurred out in the discussion of the topic. The same 
influence on two different people creates different reactions because of the differ- 
ent manner in which each person makes use of it. This reduction of the role 
of environment to its influence on us does not make it by any means an unim- 
portant factor in moral experience. E. g., living among good people makes one’s 
choice of the good easier than if one lives among evil people, and in judging peo- 
ple’s actions one has to consider this promoting or hampering factor. Yet a 
person living among good people may choose the evil just the same, and vice 
versa with a person living among evil people. Therefore, Fromm draws the 
wrong conclusions from examples like the following: “How are we to know 
whether in one person’s life an accidental event such as the contact with a good 
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and loving person might not have influenced his character development in one 
direction while the absence of such an experience might have influenced it in 
the opposite direction? Indeed, we cannot know.” (p. 234) Why can’t we 
know? Granted that in many instances where sufficient data of a case study 
are lacking, we cannot know; in many others we can. He continues thought- 
fully: “‘The constitutional and environmental factors which make for the devel- 
opment of his character are so numerous and complex that it is impossible for 
all practical purposes to arrive at a conclusive judgment whether or not he could 
have developed differently.” (p. 234) Every student of the field knows about 
the great number and complexity of the factors influencing character, and is 
aware of the need for caution in appraising them, but fortunately while they 
are many and complex, they differ in strength and importance, and so, in most 
cases, we are free to disregard minor ones and to concentrate on a few major 
ones. Freud’s concept trauma signifies much of the difference very well. Take 
the case of an individual in clinical treatment whose life history reveals the in- 
fluence of a domineering father radiating into all important events of his life. 
The basic difficulty underlying Fromm’s, as all deterministic views, is the fact 
that they are unable to avoid two disturbing implications of their theory: the 
loss of meaning of good and evil, and fatalism. 


Goop AND EvIL 


What good and evil mean in moral experience is best understood in the experience 
of free choice we make between them, and if we deny the free choice as the deter- 
minist does we take away the best place in which to find and understand moral 
values. So it comes that to Fromm’s way of thinking evil often loses its intimate 
contact with man’s character, and becomes nothing but an external concept, detri- 
mental to man’s welfare. As to fatalism, Fromm tries to extricate himself from the 
predicament that is the price of being a determinist: ‘The view that it is our 
character which determines our decisions is by no means fatalistic. Man. . .is 
the only creature endowed with reason, the only being who is capable of under- 
standing the very forces which he is subject to, and so 4y his understanding (my 
italics!) can take an active part in his own fate and strengthen those elements 
which strive for the good.” (p. 233) Again the impossible is asked of reason. 
Reason can make me understand, but not make me do things. After having 
understood things perfectly, I can still choose the path of the saint or of the crim- 
inal. Moreover, according to Fromm, reason is not free, but determined by the 
rest of personality. If the rest is bad, why should reason be good? 


One of the highlights of Fromm’s system is his comprehensive and conclu- 
sive treatment of universal and of socially immanent ethics. (pp. 240-244) He 
insists firmly on the universal nature of ethics, binding for all mankind, and op- 
poses strongly all those unbelievably shallow and trite theories of sociologists 
which consider the ethical code of one culture as good as the one of an- 
other. Quite rightly, in the diversities in moral codes of various societies, in 
the socially immanent ethics, as he calls them, he sees expressions of the different 
needs of different societies for their self-preservation. His so far perfect view 
is marred at the end by his predilection for reason which induces him to weaken 
the absolute nature of ethics by putting moral truth on the same level as theo- 


(Continued on page 192) 











THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION 


BY LEIGHTON H. JOHNSON 


ro: 


THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION as typified in the organization 
chart of a local public school system is disturbing to those who are concerned 
about democratic education for American children. Such a chart, with its hier- 
archy of line and staff officers, its spans of control, its lines of authority, and its 
.rigid strata of ranks, all pyramiding up to an omnipotent superintendent, is re- 
miniscent of the authoritarian structures of industry and the armed services. At 
the bottom of this impressive organization are the teachers and their pupils. The 
total impression is one of so many impersonal units efficiently arrayed for carry- 
ing out orders originating at the top. The structure might well have been design- 
ed to carry out certain purposes of a totalitarian state rather than to facilitate 
the education of children in a democracy. One contemplating such a design 
might wonder to what extent this essentially authoritarian structure disposes all 
who work under it toward authoritarian thought and action. Perhaps the most 
disturbing aspect of the picture is the feeling of the denial of individuality for 
the persons involved. 


Now we are living in a period of tremendous international tensions, and 
much of the strain and conflict between nations is traceable to disagreement 
over the value and status of the individual personality. A few years ago, Franz 
Alexander analyzed this fundamental conflict in this way: 


“The present situation is not a struggle primarily to dominate the world, but to 
settle the question whether we shall continue to live in a society which values the 
individual, even though it will need more economic planning, or in a highly mechanically 
organized state conceived according to the example of the insect-societies.’”! 


In the midst of this critical struggle, it would seem that a democracy would want 
to move away from even the suggestion of the authoritarian, totalitarian way of 
dealing with people; and proceed, rather, as far as possible in developing social 
organizations which reflect and encourage the highest regard for individual per- 


sonalities. 


In this discussion of the individual and the structure of education, atten- 
tion is centered on the typical American local public school system, but much 
that is indicated here will apply to education in other American situations. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION 


AUTHORITARIAN STRUCTURE INAPPROPRIATE 


In 1943, the inappropriateness of an authoritarian structure for education 
in a democracy was pointed out by Koopman, Miel, and Misner, who said: 


“Individualists have rightly refused to go all the way with current forms of educational 
administration. They have sensed that ‘loyalty to the administration’ can readily 
be debauched into loyalty to an individual rather than a cause or a profession. They 
have been cynical with good cause. They have sensed that socialization without 
individuation threatened the individual and the democratic way of life and govern- 
ment.’”” 


The same authors also insisted that “the spirit of democracy is essentially a 
spirit of respect for the intrinsic worth of the individual personality.’”* In their 
recent book, Creative School Administration, Shane and Yauch discuss the del- 
eterious effect of the authoritarian compulsion for superficial efficiency in school 
administration on human personalities, and conclude: 


“This tendency to place the values of ‘efficiency’ above those of human worth can 
become a major flaw marring the effectiveness of the very personnel practices that 
‘efficient organization’ is presumably designed to facilitate.’ 


The discrepancy between a democratic theory of education and the usual struc- 
ture of public education in America has also been emphasized by Campbell, 
Knight, Wahlquist, Yeager, and many other students of American school ad- 
ministration. 


This authoritarian structure encourages and continues undemocratic tend- 
encies in education that cannot be easily dismissed. It undoubtedly affects 
the thinking and attitudes of school children with its emphasis on autocratic 
control, the efficient management of things as opposed to the facilitation of good 
learning, and its concern about status and rank. Administrators are concerned 
with the organization and its demands, to a point where they customarily choose 
new personnel only with regard to how new people can fit into a predetermined 
niche in the organization, rather than with an interest in the overall competence 
and promise of the individual in education. The effects on teachers working 
under such a structure are probably more conducive toward authoritarianism 
than we dare imagine. That diversity and variation of thought which is the 
very lifeblood of continuing democracy is seriously threatened under such organ- 
ization. The schools would seem to be opposing or restricting a development 
to which they should be firmly committed. In The Cultural Background of Per- 
sonality, Linton makes this clear when he says, “In contrast to the social insects, 
man is the end product of an evolutionary process whose whole trend has been 
toward increasing individualization.”® Later, in the same book, he emphasizes 
how, in a changing world, it is the inventive, thoughtful individual who improves 
conditions for the species, and this inventiveness is based on, and arises out of, 


2G. Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misner, Democracy in School Administration (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1943), p. 29. 

Ibid., p. 41. 

‘Harold G. Shane and Wilbur Yauch, Creative School Administration (New York: Henry Holt, 
1954), p. 425. 

‘Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1945), p. 13. 
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that individuality which survives in us after society and culture have attempted 
to destroy it.® 


If we are concerned about changing this common authoritarian structure in 
the educational system of a democracy in a direction which will encourage and 
improve individual personality and tend toward a truly democratic school, how 
should we go about the formulation of a new structure? Though it may appear 
paradoxical, I would suggest as a first step toward more democratic structure, 
that we put aside the problem of structure, as such, and concern ourselves with 
providing a more democratic climate for the persons involved. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEw STRUCTURES 


What is suggested here, is that we urge sympathetic school administrators 
to move toward considerable decentralization in the management of school af- 
fairs. As such a movement is initiated and progresses, increasing amounts of 
policy determination, and increasingly important decisions will be made by small 
groups deliberating in individual schools, in the various areas or divisions of a 
school system, and on system-wide matters. The encouragement and develop- 
ment of such groups would provide stimulation and opportunities for individuals 
which they would otherwise not have. In the publication, Educational Leaders, 
Their Function and Preparation, the National Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration pointed out, in 1948, that the welfare of the group is 
assured by the welfare of each individual, and that there is no conflict between 
the welfare of the group and the welfare of the individual.’ The present proposal 
goes further and suggests that the welfare of individuals, as individuals, can be 
improved as they work on common problems in small groups. This is not another 
proposal for that mystical “groupism” which entranced many in education a few 
years ago, in which the group took on a status which overshadowed the individ- 
uals in it. What is in mind here, is the kind of group work which enhances the 
development of the individuals in it, as individual personalities. The point of 
view is well expressed by Haiman: 


“Most psychologists and sociologists have now abandoned the old concept of a ‘group- 
mind.’ When we consider group behavior we must always remember that the 
phenomena we are discussing have had their origin in individuals and will have their 
ultimate effect upon individuals. This does not mean that interaction among in- 
dividuals is unimportant or that the leader need not study group phenomena. On 
the contrary, he must study them and learn them well. But he must at the same 
time guard against the temptation to think of his group as a living, breathing, organism 
with a heart and soul of its own. One often hears people talk about the ‘spirit of a 
group’ as though it were something different from the spirit of the individuals who 
make up the group. Although it is true that individuals may behave quite differently 
under group conditions—such as those of a lynch mob—than they would singly, none- 
theless it is still the individual who is doing the behaving.’” 





®Jbid., p. 23. 

™National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, Educational Leaders, Their 
Function and Preparation (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1948), p. 8. 

8Franklyn S. Haiman, Group Leadership and Democratic Action (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1951), pp. 78-79. 
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If democratic administrators would move determinedly toward democratic decen- 
tralization of management of school affairs, in accordance with an old and re- 
spectable American tradition, and would entrust a good deal of decision-making 
and policy-making to small groups within their systems, they could concentrate 
more on working with people, rather than working om them. They could em- 
phasize what Moehlman calls “the colleague principle.’® In the valuable book 
by Koopman, Miel, and Misner, cited previously, an entire chapter is devoted 
to “A Plan for Faculty Organization.’"° The point of view and the techniques 
presented in that chapter could be developed and spread through the entire sys- 
tem so that teachers, to an increasing extent, would be helping in the administra- 
tion of the system. This would encourage democratic behavior of a high type, 
and could lead to that kind of democracy which is characterized by Alexander 
as “preserving the sovereignty and dignity of the individual in a cooperative 
organization of mature personalities.” 


Thus we would be concerned with encouraging the widespread use of inter- 
ested and productive groups at many stages in what is now a rather rigid line 
and staff organization. How far this might go, and what specific changes in 
structure would then be indicated, cannot be foreseen at this point. I am suggest- 
ing that instead of deliberating change in structure, that we encourage democratic 
behavior of individuals in the present structure; especially in fortuitous situations 
where the typical structure would be relatively subject to change, and then let 
vigorous practice dictate future major changes in structure. (It should be borne 
in mind that the present structure of American education is one of comparatively 
recent development, and that our laws say little about the design and working 
of the structure below the democratically conceived board of education.) There 
is much experimental evidence to suggest that leadership, competence, and vigor 
are developed in individuals as they work together on common problems. If 
we concentrate on this approach we will later find needed changes in structure 
becoming quite apparent, and arising out of an operational situation which should 
enhance their validity. If we concentrate on the immediate problem of changing 
structure, we fall back into the old error of regarding individual personality in 
the organization as an abstract, theoretical thing—a minor thing—as we become 
preoccupied with the improvement of the structure itself. 


A critical assumption in this suggested approach to changing structure, is 
that individuals will be found in school systems, or will be brought into school 
systems, who will actively respond to the challenge and the opportunity to mark- 
edly influence the shaping of the educational structure of the future. Many 
would immediately say that teachers, or most people for that matter, are not 
disposed to rise to such a challenge. But it should be noted that this is the same 
assumption which is basic to the working of democracy itself—that is, that suf- 
ficient men will accept a responsibility for, and give themselves wholeheartedly 
to, the task of improving the general welfare of mankind. 


Franz Alexander, in concluding his book on Our Age of Unreason, says, “To 
devise a blueprint of a new order without preparing men emotionally to live in 


*Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration, 2nd ed., (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951), p. 93. 
Koopman, op. cit., pp. 76-121. 
“Alexander, op. cit., p. 263. 
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it, is a futile undertaking.” 
detailed blueprints for the future structure of American education without con- 
centrating on the individuals who will work in the organization. It would seem 
wise and realistic to encourage widespread democratic sharing of responsibility 
in the conduct of education. We should then keep close watch on situations 
where this kind of experiment seems to flourish, so as to observe and report those 
needed changes in structure which will become evident there. 


It is likewise futile to attempt the preparation of 


2Tbid., p. 341. 


MAN FOR HIMSELF? 


Continued from page 157) 


retical truth. In both cases, he is willing to admit only “an ever increasing 
approximation to the truth.” (p. 239) The stand which he takes collapses here 


at the moment the identical nature of moral and theoretical truth is denied. 


At the end of the book our author deals fittingly with “the moral problem 
gt) I 
om : ' “os . 
of today.”” ‘Our moral problem is man’s indifference to himself.” (p.248) Force 
world, by the market, 


and power, presented by dictators in the non-democratic 
nonsense—and_ by 


success, public opinion, common sense—or better, common 
the machine in our democratic world stifle man’s productiveness and make him 
indifferent to himself. Indeed, this is a grave problem for our age. The ques- 
tion is only how basic it is. Don’t we find underneath it the decline of religious 
faith? The man with faith does not allow those methods of force to inflict the 
disastrous influence which Fromm describes. The methods become so disastrous 
with modern man who has no faith. 


I left Fromm’s world with mixed feelings. His is a great and at the same 
time a strange work. We are at a juncture of time, the end of four centuries of 
humanism, in which man’s accomplishments have been founded on his belief in 
himself, in which man has been “for himself”. We see him surrounded by a 
glittering wealth of machines designed to better his life. In the center of them, 
stands man himself, miserable, frightened, and desperate. At this moment a book 
comes and assures him that four centuries are only a small span of human history, 
and recommends to him to try again the same means which led him into disaster. 
So, looked at against the background of our present predicament, the book is very 


strange. The pride with which its title, “Man for Himself’? was chosen becomes 


mockery. Its teachings, if heeded, can only increase our misery. There is hope 
that modern man will decide that he has had enough of the kind of medicine 


which it proposes. 
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